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AMA 


MANAGEMENT COURSE 
1953 


More than 400 companies are now making use of AMA’s Management Course as 
an aid to their own management development programs. All sizes and types of 
industries and services are represented in the enrollments, and the individual regis- 
trants hold upper-level positions in every major function of business activity. 














The Course is designed especially for seasoned executives who wish to strengthen 
their performance in present responsibilities and to prepare themselves for broader 
authority. Intensive instruction and practice in the principles, skills, and tools of 
management is given by experienced operating executives. 


The AMA Management Course consists of four units, each taking one week (five 
days) to complete. Registration for the full course is required. The four units may 


be taken in consecutive weeks, or intermittently over a year’s period of time. The 
fee is $600 for the full course. 


Following are the weekly schedules for registration in the first unit of the Course 


during the remainder of 19538. A complete schedule for 1953-54 is available upon 
request. 


June 22-26 @ October 5-9 @ November 9-13 @ December 14-18 


COURSE SUBJECTS 
UNIT ONE: BASIC PRINCIPLES, SKILLS, AND TOOLS OF MANAGEMENT 


Aims, Responsibilities and Scope of Management; a Management Formula; 
Impact of the Scientific Management Movement; Current Philosophies and 
Creeds; Specific Skills Required by the Manager; Managerial Tools and 
Their Uses; Qualifications and Preparation for Management. 

UNIT TWO: PLANNING AND CONTROLLING 
Establishing Objectives, Plans, and Policies; Setting Standards of Per- 
formance; What to Control; Control Tools; Organizing and Introducing 
Controls; Using Controls. 

UNIT THREE: ORGANIZATION BUILDING 


Importance of Organization Planning; Principles and Attributes of Sound 
Organization; Planning the Structure Needed and Controlling It; aia 
the Organization; Using Organization Structure to Manage. 

UNIT FOUR: APPRAISING RESULTS AND TAKING ACTION 
Relationship Between Appraisals of Operations and of People; Types and 
Methods of Executive Appraisals; Conducting the Appraisal and the Ap- 
praisal Interview; Taking Action to Improve Performance. 


For copies of the brochure describing more fully the course content and attendance 
schedules, write: 


Director, AMA Management Course 
Hotel Astor, Times Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Progress in Executive Salary 
Administration 


NEW EVIDENCE that industry is adopting 
increasingly standard practices in deter- 
mining executive compensation and is 
applying these methods at higher and 
higher rungs on the job ladder emerges 
from a recent study by the American 
Management Association. Noting the 
general trend throughout industry toward 
use of more systematic procedures in the 
administration of salaries at the execu- 
tive level, AMA went to 25 manufactur- 
ing companies, which were known to have 
sound compensation practices, to deter- 
mine how much progress has been made 
in this direction by the leaders in the 
field. The study covered a total of 556 
middle-management positions—those con- 
stituting the main center of responsi- 
bility for the interpretation and execution 
of policies and for the successful operation 
of the several divisions and departments 


of an enterprise (thus excluding top ex- 
ecutive management and supervisory em- 


ployees). The survey revealed that these 
companies are using a variety of for- 
malized techniques to help objectify the 
setting and administration of manage- 
ment compensation, and that these have 
been applied as high as the $40,000 level. 

Of the 25 companies, representing 14 
major industrial groups almost equally 
divided between durable and non-durable 
goods manufacturing, 22 apply job evalu- 
ation practices at the executive level. 
Evaluation programs in 18 of these firms 
extend to every management job in the 
middle-management hierarchy. As_ to 
methods of evaluation, which were re- 
ported by 21 of the 22 companies evalu- 
ating jobs at the middle management 
level, eight favor the ranking method, 
five prefer the point system, four use the 
factor comparison method, three employ 
a combination of methods, and only one 
company uses classification. 

Among the 25 companies queried by 
AMA, salary ranges for all middle-man- 
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agement functions have been established 
in 18 of the firms, while the remaining 
seven have defined such ranges for at 
least some of these positions. The maxi- 
mum of the top salary grade for the jobs 
evaluated was revealed as ranging 
among 19 companies from $9,000 to 
$40,000 and over. Five companies evalu- 
ated executive positions up to a level be- 
tween $15,000 and $24,900. Another five 
companies carry their management evalu- 
ation programs up to a salary range in 
the $25,000-$40,000 bracket. 


All but two of the 25 companies utilize 
formal organization charts in the admin- 
istration of executive compensation, and 
19 companies—three out of four—have 
prepared job descriptions for these execu- 
tive positions. 


While this pilot study would indicate 
that formalized compensation plans are 
being developed through such practices as 
job description and evaluation, the per- 
formance rating appears to be far less 
popular as a measurement tool in execu- 
tive compensation. Only 10 companies in 
the sample report use formal perfor- 
mance ratings in determining salary 
levels for middle management. 


The companies surveyed by AMA for 
this study represent a fair cross-section 
of the manufacturing industries: Annual 
sales among the group range from under 
$5 million to over $500 million; profits 
after taxes in 1951 ranged from under 
$500,000 to over $25 million; and the 
total number of employees in these firms 
ranges from less than 500 to more than 
60,000. It is significant to find, therefore, 
that 17 of the 25 companies have a written 
policy of salary administration. 


In the past, executive compensation has 
generally been determined and adminis- 
tered on a somewhat haphazard basis. 
It is significant, therefore, that companies 
using systematic procedures in executive 
salary administration are no longer the 
marked exceptions to the rule. Undoub- 








tedly their example and favorable experi- 
ence with more systematic compensation 
methods will strengthen the general trend 
in this direction. 


How Industry is Stretching 
Engineering Manpower 


FIFTY YEARS AGO the ratio of workers to 
graduate engineers employed in industry 
was 250 to one; today, there is one engi- 
neer for every 52 workers, and the ratio, 
if management had its way, would be still 
lower. According to recent estimates, 
50,000 more engineers are needed now, 
and industry’s requirements are growing. 


Aware that the prospective supply of 
engineering graduates in no way promises 
to meet the demand, many companies are 
undertaking substantial changes or im- 
provements in organization in order to 
make more effective utilization of avail- 
able engineering skills, according to a 
survey by the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers.* The survey cov- 
ered more than 495 companies, employing 
over 106,000 engineers, of whom approxi- 
mately 85 per cent devote three-quarters 
of their time to technical engineering 
work. 


By analyzing staff assignments and by 
standardizing and_ simplifying many 
routine engineering jobs for handling by 
supporting personnel, the report suggests, 
engineers can be left free to concentrate 
on creative work and can operate consist- 
ently at the top level of their skills. 
(These and other means of meeting the 
engineering shortage are discussed in de- 
tail in an article by Donald M. Laughlin 
which appears on pp. 418-421 of this issue.) 


Supporting personnel are being used to 
relieve engineering staffs of routine duties 
in 70 per cent of the companies surveyed. 
Among the duties now being competently 
performed by such technical aides are 
drafting, designing, cost accounting, 
record-keeping, market research, opera- 


* How to Improve the Utilization of Engineering 
Manpower. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 1121 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., 1952. 55 pages. $2.00. 
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tion of experimental equipment and pilot 
plants, and handling details with shops. 
Many companies, it was found, enlist this 
supporting personnel from among the 50 
per cent of students who fail to complete 
engineering courses. 


The report indicates that common meth- 
ods being employed by industry to stretch 
engineering manpower include: centraliza- 
tion of top-level engineering, with parallel 
decentralization of ground-level work; 
clear-cut delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility; orientation through well- 
developed indoctrination programs; and 
intensive training of supervisory engi- 
neers in job methods and human relations. 


At least 50 per cent of the companies 
surveyed draw auxiliary engineering 
talent from among such sources as con- 
sulting and drafting firms, industry-col- 
lege cooperative plans, retired engineers, 
and research organizations. 

Survey replies showed that some com- 
panies have relaxed hiring standards, as 
follows: 26 per cent of those surveyed 
have relaxed age standards; 28 per cent, 
educational requirements; 39 per cent, 
experience requirements; and 19 per cent 
have relaxed standards on physical condi- 
tion. 


Forty-two per cent of the companies 
surveyed reported that they found enzgi- 
neering turnover a probiem in maintain- 
ing an efficient engineering staff. Among 
the most important incentives being of- 
fered engineers to remain on the job are 
increases in pay, opportunity for advance- 
ment, stability of employment, and the 
chance to receive extra training. As a 
means of retaining engineering personnel, 
the value of such benefits as hospitaliza- 
tion and insurance has declined, the sur- 
vey found, since many companies already 
offer such benefits. 

Very much to the point was one com- 
pany president’s summing up of his solu- 
tion to the turnover problem: “The way 
. . . to keep engineers is to treat them as 
professional people, pay them adequately, 
keep them informed, and give them some 
prospect of professional development. The 
firms that do this are still subject to 
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‘pirating’ but to a lesser extent than 
those who regard their engineering em- 
ployees as expendable material.” 


Reducing the “Mental Hazards” 
Of Retirement 


WITH INCREASING recognition by man- 
agement of the importance of adequate 
psychological preparation for retirement, 
many companies are utilizing special em- 
ployee handbooks to encourage older work- 
ers to think ahead and plan constructively 
for “the days beyond the last day.” Out- 
standing in this category is the booklet, 
entitled The Time Of Your Life, pre- 
pared by George Weston Limited, of 
Toronto, Canada. Attractively designed 
and written in a colorful, informal style, 
it leads off on the theme that retirement 
is a cross roads, not a dead end: 


One of the essentials for any per- 
son contemplating retirement is the 
realization that pension at 65 does 
not necessarily mean coming to a 
full stop. It is not the end of the 
road, it is rather a change in direc- 
tion. It does not bring the cessa- 
tion of all activity, but it is an eas- 
ing up on the pressure and re- 
sponsibility under which one for- 
merly labored. It does not mean 
that the employee is thrown on the 
discard pile by the firm which has 
no more use for him; instead, it 
is a graduation with honors into an- 
other field of service. 


Adequate planning for retirement is es- 
sential early in life, it is stressed, if the 
individual is not to find himself in a dead 


end. In urging the employee to take a 
long-range view, it is advised: “Plan 
for retirement from the time you reach 50, 
and prepare for it from 60 on.” Where 
a company’s pension plan calls for retire- 
ment of women employees at age 60, the 
admonition becomes: “Plan from 45 on 
and prepare from 55 on.” 

Practical advice is offered the retiring 
employee on such questions as changing 
residence, preventive medical care, draw- 
ing up a new budget, and cultivating a 
hobby. 

For the employee whose retirement in- 
come does not meet his needs, four ways 
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of increasing income are _ considered: 
(1) full-time continuance at the old job; 
(2) employment on a part-time basis; 
(3) change to work of a lighter nature; 
and (4) an interesting and profitable 
sideline, which will direct abilities into 
new channels. 

Primarily, this booklet attempts to ease 
the retiring employee through the tran- 
sition from producer to consumer role, 
so that retirement need no longer be a 
bogey to be dreaded, but rather a gate- 
way to “the time of your life.” 


Single copies of this handbook, The 
Time Of Your Life, may be obtained 
upon request to J. E. Graham, Personnel 
Counselor, George Weston Limited, Suite 
1410, 25 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Vacation Provisions in Current 
Union Contracts 


PAID VACATIONS for production workers 
were the exception rather than the rule a 
little more than a decade ago, and rarely 
was the maximum period more than one 
week. In contrast, 95 per cent of the 
1,064 labor-management agreements in- 
cluded in a recent Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics survey provided for paid vacations, 
and about half of the 5,266,000 workers 
covered by these agreements were eligible 
for three or more weeks if they met speci- 
fied service requirements. 


A special analysis of 144 major con- 
tracts, each covering 5,000 or more work- 
ers, indicated many different combinations 
of vacations and service requirements. 
Nearly one-third of the workers were 
covered by schedules calling for one 
week’s vacation after one year’s service, 
two weeks after five years, and three 
weeks after 15 years. 


Though the methods used in computing 
vacation pay varied greatly in detail 
among the 144 agreements, the most com- 
mon method, specified by nearly half of 
the agreements which indicated how pay is 
calculated, provided that for each week of 
vacation the employee was to be paid for 
the number of hours in his regular weekly 
schedule—usually 40. 





Bringing Personnel Administration 
Closer to the President 


EWING W. REILLEY* 


Though the importance of effective personnel administration to the success of any 
business enterprise is axiomatic today, it is still the exception rather than the rule 
for the personnel executive to play a part in over-all policy-making comparable in 
importance to that of many top financial men. The reason, in the author’s view, is 
that most personnel administrators have failed to make the most of their opportunities 
to render direct assistance to the president and other top line executives. This article, 
which has been based on remarks before the Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 
explores three important areas where far-sighted personnel executives can make 


unique and vital contributions to the formation and administration of more effec- 


tive top-level policy. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION presents one 
of the greatest untapped opportunities of 
any function in management—an oppor- 
tunity that, properly developed, can give 
this function an almost explosive increase 
in importance. And the men who de- 
velop this opportunity will gain the re- 
wards in recognition, status, and com- 
pensation that our society accords to 
those who make practical contributions 
to the filling of people’s needs. 


An analysis of our economic system 
shows that the rewards generally go to 
those who make the most direct practical 
contributions to achieving the long-range 
objectives and solving the far-reaching 
problems with which the president of a 
business and other members of its top 
management are concerned. If space per- 
mitted, this might be illustrated by trac- 
ing the evolution and growth in prestige 
of various management functions such as 
finance, production, engineering, sales, 
and research. 


The president’s job is to organize and 


* Partner, McKinsey & Company, New York 


integrate all functions of a business so 
that each makes its maximum contribu- 
tion to achieving profits. Therefore, the 
act of bringing personnel administration 
closer to the president is bound to result 
in greater contributions by personnel 
men to the long-term growth, security, 
and profitability of their corporations. 


New Interest in Human Factors 


Personnel people, I am convinced, are 
on the threshold of an opportunity to be 
of much greater service to their busi- 
nesses and to society as a whole. Among 
the directors and executives of many 
leading corporations there is a wide- 
spread and growing recognition that the 
most important factors determining the 
long-range success of any business are 
the caliber of its management personnel 
and the way their efforts are organized 
and motivated. 


Moreover, the contributions made by 
the social sciences to our understanding 
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of human motivations and behavior, and 


the results achieved by businesses that: 


have applied these concepts, have opened 
the eyes of progressive managements to 
the enormous untapped potentialities in 
this area. Increasingly, hard-boiled ex- 
ecutives are saying that the greatest op- 
portunities for increased productivity and 
profits in the future will come from find- 
ing ways of releasing and directing the 
creative abilities and energies of people 
toward company goals. 


Herein lies an opportunity for per- 
sonnel men that is potentially as exciting 
as those that lie before the nuclear 
physicist or the organic chemist. It is 
an opportunity that, properly developed, 
not only can increase the importance of 
the personnel man’s function but can lead 
him to the very top, to the presidency of 
the business. In all but a very few com- 
panies today, however, the development 
of these opportunities has _ scarcely 
reached the “gleam in the father’s eye” 
stage. 


An Analogous Function—Finance 


Today two functions—personnel and 
finance—cut across all others in a busi- 
ness. The financial function provides the 
money, is responsible for its efficient 
utilization, and accounts for the results. 
Where the opportunities inherent in this 
function are fully developed, the chief 
financial officer is the right arm of the 
president. Personnel people have an op- 
portunity to play a potentially even more 
important role as advisers to the presi- 
dent on the human resources of the busi- 
ness, especially its management person- 
nel. However, because the personnel 
function is less well established and its 
techniques less fully developed, in only 
a limited number of companies have the 
personnel people yet attained this status 
and recognition. 


At the present stage in the evolution 
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of their function, personnel people can 
profit from taking a look at what has 
happened to the financial function. Orig- 
inally the financial function was concen- 
trated in the treasurer, who was con- 
cerned with providing the necessary fi- 
nancial resources for the business and 
conserving its assets. Under him was 
the chief accountant or controller. As 
cost accounting, budgeting, and other 
tools of management developed, progres- 
sive controllers recognized the potential 
value of these tools to management and 
pushed them aggressively. They also 
analyzed the figures they produced, thus 
helping the president and the production 
men to plan and control the business and 
solve problems. Increasingly the more 
progressive controllers began looking at 
the problems of the business from the 
president’s viewpoint and working on 
those problems of greatest concern to the 
president. Today controllers have at- 
tained a stature at least equal to that of 
their former bosses, the’ treasurers, be- 
cause they are providing practical tools 
and analyses that help the president and 
the operating people to run the business 
and solve important problems. Many 
versatile financial men have been able to 
assume both responsibilities and become 
the president’s right arm in regard to 
both internal and external questions. 
Typically, such an executive becomes fi- 
nancial vice president of the organiza- 
tion. 


Today, many personnel people stand at 


the crossroads. Are they going to go 
the way of the treasurers and confine 
themselves to functions that, though of 
great importance, are not of immediate 
or direct help to the president and other 
line executives? Such. personnel func- 
tions as recruitment, salary administra- 
tion, employee services and benefits, and 
possibly even labor relations may well 
be compared with the treasurer’s func- 
tion of providing money, safeguarding 
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assets, and handling taxes. Or will per- 
sonnel men concern themselves, in addi- 
tion, with activities that, while perhaps 
no more important, are more directly 
related to the problems of the president 
and other line executives? 


Three Top Management Problems 


So much for the longer-range op- 
portunity and challenge open to those 
who have the vision, courage, and ability 
to develop it. What are some of the 
things personnel people can do right now 
to increase the value of their function to 
top management? First, they can start 
working on personnel problems of great- 
est concern to the president and other top 
management executives. 

I select only three problems that are 
in the forefront of the minds of progres- 
sive corporation directors and top man- 
agement executives today—problems per- 


sonnel people can do something about 
right now. They involve the top 1 per 
cent, and even the top 1/10 of 1 per 
cent, of the personnel whose decisions 
and leadership shape the course of the 
business. 


1. What can we do to improve the 
ability of our present executives? 
The increased size of businesses 
and the growing complexity and 
difficulty of the conditions under 
which they operate have contrib- 
uted to the urgency of this ques- 
tion. Old trial-and-error and rule- 
of-thumb methods are no longer 
adequate. 


How can we motivate and reward 
our management people to give 
them the greatest incentive for 
promoting the long-range _profit- 
ability of the company? 

How can we do a better job of 
selecting individuals of high poten- 
tial and developing them so that 
they can assume greater respon- 
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sibilities created by retirements or 
by growth of the business? 


All three of these are problems that 
involve people and hence are clearly in 
the personnel area. On all three subjects 
we still are far from knowing as much 
as we should like to, but we know enough 
to make significant contributions. 


All three questions are essentially in- 
terrelated. For example, good organiza- 
tion and management methods alone will 
not achieve the desired results without 
the right people. Combining the right 
people with poor organization and man- 
agement methods is likely to result in 
friction, frustration, working at cross 
purposes, and loss of effectiveness. No 
compensation plan alone will overcome 
deficiencies in organization, personnel, or 
management methods. In fact, no com- 
pensation plan can be effectively admin- 
istered without good organization and 
methods. Without these, any money spent 
on incentive compensation is probably 
being wasted. But, given the proper con- 
ditions, sound basic and incentive com- 
pensation can provide a real stimulus to 
increase the long-range profits of the 
business. 


Recognizing the interrelation of these 
problems, let us touch briefly on the 
main considerations involved in each 
area, and, in so doing, try to summarize 
briefly some of the types of problems 
that even the most progressively managed 
companies are facing today. 


Improving Managerial Effectiveness 


What can the director of personnel do 
to help the president improve the ability 
of executives to deal with the complex 
and difficult problems of managing a 
business today? The approach to this 
problem has two phases. First, a frame- 
work of clearly defined objectives, poli- 
cies, organization structure, and decision- 
making processes that channel executive 
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efforts along the most productive lines 
must be created. 


Second, methods must be sharpened 
so that executives can make most effec- 
tive use of their time, improve the quality 
of their decision-making, and work more 
effectively with people. Let us look 
briefly at the factors going into each of 
these phases. 


Framework for Executive Action 


Analysis of many businesses has con- 
vinced me that among the most important 
factors contributing to unity of purpose, 
teamwork, and an effective, hard-hitting 
organization are clearly defined objec- 
tives and policies. A clear understanding, 
resulting from thorough analysis of com- 
pany objectives, of what the company as 
a whole or an individual department is 
trying to do, and of the principles set up 
to guide individual decisions, will go far 
to (1) make teamwork possible, (2) re- 


duce time and effort spent unproduc- 
tively, and (3) eliminate major sources 
of executive frustration. 


Conflicting or constantly shifting ob- 
jectives and policiés can produce the re- 


verse effect. For example, every com- 
pany is interested in producing the maxi- 
mum volume of products of acceptable 
quality at optimum costs. But often 
higher management, instead of taking a 
balanced approach, will alternately put 
extreme heat first on one and then on 
another of these aspects of production. 
When the heat is on volume, quality and 
costs tend to go to pieces, and vice versa. 
Sometimes each member of top manage- 
ment is driving for his own objectives 
without regard for those of the others. 
The operators, whipsawed between con- 
flicting or shifting objectives, tend to 
throw up their hands in despair. 

It is equally important to see that the 
company’s organization plan enables in- 
dividual executives to work together ef- 
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fectively as a coordinated team. There- 
fore, the director of personnel can pro- 
fitably review his company’s plan of or- 
ganization in the light of questions such 
as the following: 


1. Have all essential activities been spe- 
cifically provided for? 


2. Are responsibilities properly grouped to 
achieve the most effective results? 

a. Have activities been so classified as 
to facilitate their supervision by one 
individual? 

. Have the responsibilities assigned to 
any one person become too numerous 
and complex for him to handle effec- 
tively? 

. Have any functions been assigned to 
more than one unit in the organ- 
ization? 

Wherever possible, does each organ- 
izational unit have responsibility for 
some completed unit of work? 


. Are lines of authority and communica- 
tion between individuals best adapted for 
effective supervision, coordination, and 
control? 


a. Do executives have more subordinates 
reporting to them than they can 
supervise and coordinate effectively? 

. Are the number of levels of author- 
ity kept at a minimum? 

. Do some persons report on a line 
basis to more than one superior or 
to none? Does each member of the 
organization know to whom he re- 
ports and who reports to him? 


. Has adequate provision been made 
for the coordination of related activi- 
ties? 

. Are responsibility and authority properly 
assigned and defined? 


a. Has authority been delegated to the 
greatest extent possible, consistent 
with necessary controls, so that func- 
tions are coordinated and decisions 
made as close as possible to the point 
of action? 

Are distinctions between line and 
functional authority and staff work 
recognized? 

. Are the responsibility and authority 
of each executive in his relationships 
with other parts of the organization 
clearly defined? 
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d. Is responsibility matched by author- 
ity? 

. Have the organizational plan and 
responsibilities, authorities, and re- 
lationships of executives been reduced 
to writing in an organization guide? 

Such an analysis will probably disclose 
a number of opportunities for improve- 
ment, which the director of personnel 
should call to the attention of the presi- 
dent or the executive concerned, pointing 
out problems and the benefits that would 
result from correcting them. Thorough 
investigation of operations will usually 
supply proof in terms of measurable in- 
creases in efficiency, reduced costs, and 
improved profits. 


What can be accomplished by the ap- 
plication of our knowledge of how peo- 
ple work most effectively is simply il- 
lustrated by the case of a very large 
order-processing unit that was originally 
set up by industrial engineers on the 
basis of a highly specialized division of 
labor. Processing time was five to eight 
days, errors were high, and morale and 
productivity were low. The activity was 
reorganized by a personnel man who 
understood how people worked most ef- 
fectively. Processing time was cut to five 
hours, errors almost completely elimi- 
nated, and costs reduced 20 per cent. 
While results are less easily measured in 
top management organization, the same 
benefits can be achieved by personnel 
men, taking advantage of their’ present 
knowledge of what makes people work 
most effectively. 


In fact, one of the most important 
things the director of personnel can do 
to step up the effectiveness of executive 
action and to improve teamwork is to 
persuade the president to undertake a 
thorough analysis of the organization, 
enlisting the participation of the entire 
group. Here are some of the benefits 
that can result from such a project: 


Each executive can be required to 
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think through his objectives, responsibili- 
ties, and authorities. He can then discuss 
these with other members of the execu- 
tive group to determine how they will 
be assigned and integrated. Any dis- 
agreements can be resolved by the par- 
ties concerned. An organization manual 
can be developed which clearly defines 
responsibilities and offers each executive 
a method of getting together with his 
subordinates and deciding what is ex- 
pected of each. This provides objective 
criteria on which there is mutual agree- 
ment. On the basis of these criteria the 
executive can review performance regu- 
larly and compare it with agreed-on 
standards. Channels of communication 
can be clarified. Everyone in the organ- 
ization will gain a better understanding 
of every other executive’s responsibilities 
as well as his own. As a result, coordina- 
tion and teamwork can be improved. 
The effectiveness of executives and 
supervisors in achieving long-range com- 
pany goals and in developing people is 
also greatly influenced by the company’s 
management philosophy. For example, 
one practice followed by some businesses 
—requiring executives to account for 
their operations in detail almost on a 
daily basis—tends to be self-defeating. 
The pressure to produce daily results 
often causes executives and supervisors 
to do things that are actually harmful 
in the long run. It also tends to pro- 
duce a_ backward-looking approach to 
the job with the emphasis on alibis 
rather than on what will produce the 
best results in the long run. More- 
over, it promotes over-supervision and 
the by-passing of responsible manage- 
ment personnel by their superiors. 
Higher levels of supervision become im- 
mersed in details and in the needs of 
the moment, and, as a result, fail to 
devote adequate attention to long-range 
planning. Lower levels of supervision 
feel that their superiors lack confidence 
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in them, and this reduces their initiative. 
This not only produces poor results in 
the long run but seriously retards the de- 
velopment of management personnel. 


Where Does the Personnel Man Fit In? 


It may be asked what responsibility 
and authority personnel men have over 
these matters and what, as a practical 
matter, they can do about them in any 
case. My answer is that if the personnel 
man conceives his job as including re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the company 
has provided the framework and me- 
chanics within which people can work 
most effectively, these things are his re- 
sponsibility. Certainly the responsibility 
of the personnel man in these areas is as 
great as that of the financial man in many 
of the areas into which he is drawn, sim- 
ply because they involve money. More- 
over, the most progressive personnel man 


—the one who has earned the right to 
be the president’s adviser on any prob- 


lems involving people—is actually enter- 
ing them. True, it is not the per- 
sonnel man’s province to say what the 
objectives, policies, or organization plan 
should be, or what should be communi- 
cated. These are the responsibilities of 
other executives. However, it is clearly 
his job to point out the need for, and 
the benefits to be derived from, clarity 
in the definition of objectives, policies, 
organization, communications, and other 
aspects of management, and to show what 
problems can result from its absence. He 
can also assist the responsible executives 
in clarifying and communicating these 
matters. 

In addition to his responsibilities for 
creating the framework and the me- 
chanics within and through which the 
executive group as a whole can function 
most effectively, the director of person- 
nel can and should assist individual ex- 
ecutives to develop their skills in apply- 
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ing methods which will (1) improve the 
quality of their decision-making, (2) 
make the most effective use of their time, 
and (3) enable them to work most effec- 
tively with and through people. 


A number of companies are making 
excellent progress along these lines 
through “executive methods round tables” 
and individual coaching. 


Executive Compensation 


The second major top management per- 
sonnel problem is how to motivate and 
reward our management people in order 
to give them the greatest incentive to in- 
crease the long-range profitability of the 
business. 


The seriousness of this problem is 
highlighted by a survey of 41 leading 
concerns in a carefully selected cross sec- 
tion of industries made by Arch Patton 
of McKinsey & Company. Briefly, it 
showed that in the period between 1939 
and 1950, average non-supervisory com- 
pensation had increased 106 per cent; 
supervisory compensation, 83 per cent; 
middle management, 45 per cent; and top 
management, only 35 per cent. After ad- 
justing these figures for increases in 
taxes and cost of living, it was found 
that non-supervisory personnel had ex- 
perienced a 3 per cent increase in real 
income. On the other hand, supervisors 
had suffered a 13 per cent decline in net 
real income, middle management a 40 
per cent decline, and top management 
approximately a 60 per cent decline. 

The implications of this condition in 
the motivation of the people who are 
responsible for providing leadership not 
only to our individual companies but to 
our profits system are obvious and do 
not require comment here. However, it 
seems fair to say that if personnel people 
do not consider themselves responsible 
for compensation of the executive group 
as well as those in lower pay grades, this 
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condition represents a serious failure on 
their part. If they have not been re- 
sponsible for executive salaries—and in 
most companies they are not—it is pretty 
clear that they should have been. In fact, 
management could well reproach them as 
a certain executive did his doctor. The 
executive was suffering from insomnia 
and appealed to his doctor for relief. 
The doctor informed the executive 
that he was unable to help him because 
the executive was allergic to barbiturates. 
Whereupon, the executive said, “How 
about this twilight sleep I’ve been hear- 
ing about?” The doctor replied, “Oh, 
you can’t use that. That’s for labor.” 
Whereupon the executive cried in an- 
guish, “Good grief! Haven’t you got any- 
thing for management?” 

This condition has caused many com- 
panies to reappraise the problem of ex- 
ecutive financial incentives. In part, this 
revived interest in how to reward man- 
agement for doing a good job stems from 
the desire to find some way out of the 
restrictions imposed by current tax regu- 
lations. But even more, progressive own- 
ership and management are looking for 
more effective ways of attracting and mo- 
tivating executives who will make their 
companies grow and prosper in today’s 
competitive world. 

It is an unfortunate and well-known 
fact that many executive incentive plans 
have failed. The record is full of aban- 
doned or moribund programs. Some- 
times these failures can be traced to 
external economic forces beyond the com- 
pany’s control. But even more frequently 
they are due to deficiencies in the man- 
agement of the company, and to lack of 
objective, far-sighted planning before the 
incentive systems are put into effect. 
Executive incentives are no substitute for 
sound and clearly defined goals, policies, 
organization, and methods. Other causes 
of failure can be found in the structure 
or the operation of the plan itself. But 
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those companies which have worked suc- 
cessfully with the financial incentives 
have also turned in impressive records of 
profit performance. In this connection, 
it might be pointed out that both the 
study just referred to and one that Arch 
Patton made for the American Manage- 
ment Association provide considerable 
evidence that there is a relationship be- 
tween high executive compensation— 
particularly incentive compensation—and 
a favorable profit record by the company. 

The surveys have brought to light, 
also, wide discrepancies in executive 
compensation levels, not only between 
industries but between companies in the 
same industry. Although these studies 
have made such executive compensation 
data available to management for the 
first time, in many cases little could be 
done to correct the inequities revealed 
until Salary Stabilization ended in Feb- 
ruary. Now—with salaries decontrolled 
—it seems likely that there will be a 
wave of salary re-adjustments. This 
gives the personnel man a unique oppor- 
tunity to make a contribution to execu- 
tive effectiveness that will bring him 
closer to top management. 


However, it also presents the personnel 


executive with problems. During the 
long period of the salary “freeze,” the 
relative value to a company of some jobs 
may have increased or decreased. Thus 
if salary boosts are made in the pre- 
freeze pattern, the more important profit 
contributors may be _ under-rewarded. 
Experience indicates that a good deal of 
executive unrest can be attributed to 
such unbalance in compensation. 


As I see it, the personnel man now 
has a responsibility, as well as an oppor- 
tunity, to see that his company re- 
examines its executive incentive plan ‘and 
revise it to correct the inequitable rela- 
tionships that had to be tolerated during 
Salary Stabilization. It is also his 
responsibility to administer it so as 
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to avoid the pitfalls of unsuccessful plans 
and profit by the thinking and experi- 
ence of companies that have made their 
plans work. This, incidentally, is a re- 
sponsibility that in too many instances 
has gone by default to the financial ex- 
ecutive rather than the personnel execu- 
tive. 


One method of executive incentive 
compensation that has become increas- 
ingly popular is the stock option. This 
has been widely adopted, first, because 
it was the only form of executive incen- 
tive compensation that could be generally 
inaugurated under Salary Stabilization 
without a ruling; second, because it offers 
the executive a number of potential tax 
advantages. While this method has some 
drawbacks, it also has three very im- 
portant merits: 


1. It most closely identifies the interests 
of the executive with those of the stock- 


holder. 


2. It is a long-range incentive and 
minimizes the risk that executives may 
sacrifice long-range profits for today’s 


“bird in the hand.” 


3. It allows executives to acquire 
capital gains, thus moderating the heavy 
burden of high tax brackets. 


Management Development 


The third major top management 
problem of concern to personnel execu- 
tives is how the company can do a better 
job of selecting individuals with high 
potential, and developing them so that 
they can assume the greater responsibili- 
ties of positions made vacant by the re- 
tirement of senior executives or created 
by growth of the business. 


There is widespread awareness of the 
causes that have contributed to this prob- 
lem and of the amount of attention it is 
receiving today. There is hardly a com- 
pany president who does not regard it 
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as one of his major problems. Ap- 
proaches vary from what appear to be 
rather naive efforts to find panaceas to 
carefully thought-out plans that should 
pay real dividends in the long run. Al- 
most every one concerned with manage- 
ment has contributed his two cents’ 
worth to the discussions of this subject. 
I shall confine myself here to saying 
that, in my opinion, an important part 
of the answer to this question lies in the 
solution to the other two questions dis- 
cussed in this article. A plan of organ- 
ization, and management philosophy and 
methods that encourage men early in 
their careers to reach out for respon- 
sibility, make independent decisions, and 
profit by their mistakes, supplemented by 
incentive compensation that encourages 
competitive spirit and profit-consciousness 
and rewards good performance, will cre- 
ate an environment that attracts and de- 
velops good men. There are many sup- 
plementary methods, of course, that can 
improve and speed the development proc- 
ess. All personnel men, I am sure, are 
familiar with these. They can make im- 
portant contributions to helping other 
members of management to develop and 
apply these methods. 


Getting On the Right Road 


In companies where personnel people 
enjoy a close confidential relationship 
with the president, the latter is undoubt- 
edly already aware of these problems. 
But how about the companies where 
management does not now recognize 
that personnel people can assist in the 
solution to these problems? How can 
personnel people get started on the road 
that will make them the president’s ad- 
visers on all human problems of the busi- 
ness? There is no single or easy answer 
to this. However, I believe personnel 
people can profit from the story of 
Androcles and the lion—or even the lion 
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and the mouse! Even the operating ex- 
ecutives who regard themselves as lords 
of all they survey—even the ones who 
roar like lions—occasionally get thorns 
in their paws or get caught in nets. If 
the personnel man demonstrates his 
ability to give these executives prompt 
and practical help in solving their prob- 
lems, he will earn the opportunity to be 
consulted on the next problems that arise, 
which may be bigger ones. In this con- 
nection, it is well to start with limited 
objectives, relating to problems on 
which the line executive recognizes that 
solution would bring tangible and demon- 
strable benefits, and work up to the 
broader and less tangible problems. In- 
cidentally, executive compensation is not 
only a very timely problem, but it is one 
on which prompt attention is quite 
certain to receive favorable recognition 
from the management group. But, 
even more important, the personnel man 
must have broad enough vision to con- 
ceive of himself as the president’s right 
arm in the handling of all human prob- 
lems; he must, too, have the courage to 
seize the opportunities that will lead to 
making this vision a reality. He must be 
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alert to recognize these opportunities 
when they arise. Busy chief executives 
are not going to come running to tell 
him about them; he must search the op- 
portunities out for himself, and be ready 
to act at the proper moment. 


No Easy Road 


I have suggested three broad personnel 
problems that are of major concern to 
directors and top managements of for- 
ward-looking companies. None of them 
is susceptible of easy solution; on each 
we should like to know far more than 
we now do. But the same could have 
been said of the methods employed by 
the controller, the sales manager, the pro- 
duction manager, or the research director 
when their functions were at the same 
stage of development as personnel ad- 
ministration is today. Personnel manage- 
ment is a relatively new, and, I believe, 
a rapidly rising star. How quickly it 
establishes itselfi—as some others have 
already done—in the galaxy to which the 
president looks for light on his major 
problems, is up to the individual per- 
sonnel man and no one else. 








AMA MANUFACTURING CONFERENCE 


The Spring Manufacturing Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association, which will feature a number of papers on current 
problems of personnel administration, will be held Wednesday through 
Friday, April 8-10, at The Hotel Statler, New York. 

















Executive Compensation in the 
Federal Government 


JEROME M. ROSOW* 


The ideal is not a Cadillac in every Washington garage by any means, observes the 
author, but the level of government executive salaries—as compared to salaries paid 
for comparable executive jobs in industry—is so low as to discourage top-flight 
business men from accepting public office and thus implementing the new Adminis- 
tration’s policy of recruiting more government executives from the ranks of business. 
Following a review and discussion of the existing pay structure in government, the 
author compares executive pay patterns between government and industry. The 
findings are of broad and timely interest—particularly to business executives who may 
at some time consider government service. 





THE REPUBLICAN administration in Wash- 
ington has brought new faces and new 
names to the high places of government. 
After two decades out of power, this ad- 
ministration gives promise of making 
some sweeping changes, with new ap- 
pointments to literally hundreds of top 
positions. 

President Eisenhower has stated a de- 
sire to bring the “best brains available” 
to Washington. These men are coming 
from business, industry, and the profes- 
sions. But acceptance of public office, 
while it brings prestige and influence, 
also entails financial sacrifice. 

Federal executive salaries lag far be- 
hind salaries in private industry, largely 
because the altruistic nature of public 
service is considered to be incompatible 
with high salaries. As a consequence, 
federal executives are neither attracted 
to nor retained in government by their 
salaries. Government pay is virtually 


colorless and secondary as an incentive 
to its top management. 

Comparative analysis of the earnings 
of industrial executives and government 
executives provides dramatic evidence 
that we are examining two different 
worlds. In 1949, according to one study, 
each of the three highest-paid corporate 
officers of the companies surveyed earned 
a median $45,000, before taxes (See 
Chart V). From this it is clear that 
big business places a high price tag on 
executive talent. It goes into the market 
place and competes for the best that 
money can buy. Hundreds of outstand- 
ing business men are in the six-figure 
income class. Such dollar rewards are 
real incentives. 

Government, on the other hand, is not 
a profit-making business. Despite re- 
cent reforms to alleviate substandard pay 
levels for top executives, present salaries 
are quite modest. Only 300 federal offi- 


* The author has spent more than 10 years in federal personnel and management work, most 


recently as Director of the Policy Division of the Office of Salary Stabilization. 


He is now on 


the industrial relations staff of the Creole Petroleum Corporation, in Caracas, Venezuela. 





Note: The author is indebted to Mrs. Marjorie Pollock for the preparation of all illustrations and 


for her assistance with the text.—J. R. 
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cials earn over $15,000. This is almost 
an entrance salary for executives in in- 
dustry. Studies of industry compensa- 
tion patterns show that the successful 
man in industry earns four times as much 
as the successful government executive! 
The current best-seller, How to Get Rich 
in Washington does not refer to govern- 
ment employment. 


The Federal Salary Structure 


Federal salaries and wages bear a 
reasonable relationship to the wage and 
salary patterns of the economy at the 
lower levels of work. The wage rates of 
over 800,000 blue-collar workers in the 
recognized trades and crafts, and in 
semi-skilled and unskilled occupations, 
are fixed in relation to prevailing wages 
in the locality of employment. 

Salaries for white-collar workers in the 
lower clerical grades up to Grade 6 
($3,800), are also generally competitive 
in relation to prevailing city salaries. 
The national salary scale tends to be 
very favorable in low-paying cities, such 
as Boston, and at a limited disadvantage 
for selected occupations in high-paying 
cities, such as San Francisco. On an 
over-all basis federal salaries up to the 
$3,800 level are equal to or exceed office 
salaries in industry. 

But as the levels of responsibility and 
knowledge increase, the gap between gov- 
ernment and industry tends to widen 
rapidly. At the middle levels, occupa- 
tional, geographical, and industrial in- 
fluences affect the degree of difference, 
with industry holding a favorable edge. 
When the executive and policy levels are 
reached, the differences become most 
marked, with federal salaries far below 
industry in every respect. This com- 
parative analysis is concerned, therefore, 
with federal salaries beginning at Grade 
13 ($8,360), and extending through the 
Cabinet level ($22,500). 
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The federal executive salary structure, 
as well as the number of top jobs in 
each pay bracket, is shown in Chart I, 
which combines the highest career classi- 
fications with the appointive policy level 
positions. 

The chart reflects a marked pyramidal 
pattern which narrows sharply to a pin- 
point above $12,000 a year. Eighty-five 
per cent of all executives above the 
$10,000 pay mark were clustered under 
the $12,000 level. Less than 2 per cent 
received $16,000 or more a year. With 
the exception of an elite handful of 
cabinet-level officers and_ presidential 
assistants, $1,000 a month is the limit of 
financial achievement for a government 
executive. 


Reform of Salary Levels 


Revisions in federal pay scales were 
passed by Congress in 1949. This Execu- 
tive Pay Act for Cabinet members, heads 
of independent agencies, and members of 
various commissions and boards was a 
major step. The $10,000 pay ceiling 
for career personnel was cracked. Today, 
both reforms fall far short of the mark. 
The new salary levels for career men 
were set too low, and the number of 
positions above $10,800 (Grade 15, the 
highest career grade prior to 1949) was 
severely restricted by law (see Chart IT). 
A total of over 900 super-grade positions 
have been authorized under 13 existing 
laws. Of this number, 94 have been 
placed at Grade 18 ($14,800). 

Possible reforms of congressional sal- 
aries are currently under study. Until 
these studies result in new laws, no 
serious or general effort can be antici- 
pated with respect to top federal execu- 
tive pay. A Cabinet officer receives 
$7,500 more than a Senator. The salaries 
of heads of federal agencies and members 
of independent commissions match the 
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CHART II 
PROMOTIONAL PYRAMID FOR CAREER EXECUTIVES IN FEDERAL SERVICE 


salaries of members of Congress. As 
the federal pay-fixer, Congress guards the 
present balance and will resist uni- 
lateral reforms for one branch of gov- 
ernment and not the others. 

Living costs have inflated at three 
times the rate of federal executive pay. 
Chart III illustrates the extent of pay lag 
in relation to rising living costs. The 
real incomes of career executives have 
suffered serious reductions. Since 1939, 
average weekly earnings of manufactur- 
ing employees increased from $23.86 to 
$66.85—a jump of 180 per cent. In 
contrast, the maximum salary for the 
highest career grade advanced a modest 
31 per cent from $9,000 to $11,800 com- 
pared with a 92 per cent increase in 
living costs. 


Executive salaries in industry have 
also lagged far behind rising living costs. 
Increased tax rates since 1939 have not 
been offset by the relatively modest salary 
increases. A recent survey of 164 com- 
panies in 27 industries showed that 1950 
executive earnings had increased less 
than 16 per cent above 1945 levels. This 
is compared with a 43 per cent increase 
in the cost of living and a 49 per cent 
increase in the earnings of the average 
industrial worker during the same 
interval.! 

Whenever Congress has taken action to 
adjust federal salaries it has always 
favored a reducing percentage pattern— 


1 Survey conducted by Booz, Allen & Hamilton and 
reported in The Journal of Commerce, Oct. 2, 1952. 
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CHART III 


Cost oF Livinc AND TREND IN EARNINGS OF EXECUTIVES IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


maximum increases at the lower levels 
and minimum amounts at the higher 
levels. The inverted percentage rela- 
tionship of pay increases to levels of 
responsibility is illustrated in Chart IV. 


Weaknesses of the Structure 


A recerit Civil Service examination for 
“Federal Administrators” defined the 


entrance level at Grade 13—$8,360 per 

year. The pay structure above Grade 13 

is highly compressed. It is not designed 

to achieve or insure financial motivation 
for top management. The more obvious 
weaknesses include: 

1. Little facility for granting pay raises. 
Increases are given once every 18 
months and are worth $200 a year 
($250 at Grade 15). A $200 pay 
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raise for seniority and efficiency is 
equivalent to 2.4 per cent at the 
$8,360 pay level—scarcely much of 
an incentive for 114 years of effi- 
cient performance. 

. The pay range within each executive 
grade is so narrow that it constricts 
salary administration. After six years 
of efficient service, an executive in 
Grade 15 ($900 per month) advances 
$85 a month, an increase of 9 per 
cent. In those cases where industry 
uses formal salary plans or salary 
ranges for executives, the average pay 
spread from minimum to maximum is 
35 per cent—four times wider than 
in the government. | 

Pay increases which accompany pro- 
motions are totally inadequate. A 
one-grade promotion in the executive 


grades (Grade 13 through 16) is 
worth about $100 a month. Seniority 
in the lower grade reduces the amount 
of salary increase in one-grade pro- 
motions. An executive in one posi- 
tion 44% years who is promoted to 
the next higher grade receives an 
increase of about $50 a month. 


. Executive salaries are squeezed to- 


gether, pressing layer of responsibility 
upon layer of responsibility under a 
low ceiling. The six highest levels 
are cramped into a salary range of 
$8,360 to $14,800. Fighting odds of 
33 to 1 (See Chart I), the brilliant 
and lucky career man who climbs 
all the way up the ladder accumulates 
a total salary increase about two- 
thirds above his entrance salary in 
the executive class. This unusual 
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CHART IV 
FEDERAL Pay INCREASES 
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advance would take about 10 years 
to accomplish, plus the rarest of good 
fortune. 

Men appointed to high posts from 
industry must enter at modest salaries 
and are generally ineligible for any 
salary advancements. A_ business 
executive selected for a federal posi- 
tion at $13,000 is virtually stuck at 
that salary as long as he remains in 
the same position. He could save 
the government millions of dollars or 
improve service immeasurably, but 
his financial reward is fixed and 
immutable. 


Executive Pay in Industry 


Big business recognized the importance 
of high salaries for top management 
many years ago. The general trend is 
to increase the amounts and to diversify 
the form of executive compensation. Cur- 
rent salary studies indicate that the suc- 
cessful executive in industry earns four 
times the amount of the successful 
government executive before taxes. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board has published data on the 1949 
earnings of 3,267 executives in 1,275 
companies distributed among 120 in- 
dustries.*” Chart V shows the earnings 
distribution (salary plus bonus) of these 
executives. The median salary plus bonus 
was $44,850. Eighty-eight per cent 
earned over $25,000 a year—more than 
any Cabinet Officer. Only 5 per cent 
received $15,000 a year or less. It seems, 
therefore, that compensation for indus- 
try’s executives begins where salaries for 
government executives end. 


Incentive compensation has also at- 
tracted increasing attention in many com- 
panies. Of the 1,275 companies surveyed 
in the Conference Board study, 510 com- 


2 National Industrial Conference Board, Compensa- 
tion and Pensions for Executives, Studies in 
Personnel Policy No. 111, New York, N. Y., 1950. 
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panies paid a bonus to one or more of 
their top three executives. Fifty-one per 
cent of all these executives received a 
bonus payment varying from a minor 
percentage of salary to amounts greater 
than annual salary. The growing use of 
the bonus reflects the willingness of in- 
dustry to share profits with its key man- 
agement personnel. This is in marked 
contrast to government service, where 
efficiency is largely its own reward. How- 
ever, such incentives as management im- 
provement awards, cash _ suggestion 
awards, meritorious increases, and re- 
lated forms of financial recognition for 
individuals have been introduced and 
represent a step in the right direction. 
But these limited incentives are small 
comfort under the strain of emergency 
programs, long hours and weekends at 
work, and Congressional and _ public 
criticism which are all part of the job of 
big government. Much of it is love’s 
labor, not lost, but certainly selfless. 


Analysis of Industrial Earnings 


The over-all picture of executive earn- 
ings reflected in Chart V may well be 
supplemented by an industry-by-industry 
analysis. Data collected by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission relative to 
the 1950 earnings of the three highest- 
paid executives of each company in se- 
lected industries has been reviewed. 
These data cover 11,673 officers in 1,341 
companies, distributed among 105 indus- 
tries. Nine of the industries having the 
lowest average compensation and nine 
industries having the highest average 
compensation for corporate officers have 
been grouped together in Table 1. 


In the industries having low averages, 
the range of average compensation for 
corporate executives is between $12,000 


and $20,000. In the industries having 
high compensation patterns, the averages 
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CHART V 
COMPENSATION FOR THE Top THREE EXECUTIVES IN 
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TABLE 1 





INDUSTRIES WITH Lowest AVERAGE COMPENSATION 


Industry 
Producers of raw cane sugar 


Number Number 
of Corporate Average 
Companies Officers Compensation 
149 $11,758 





Automobile service & station equipment 


56 17,214 





Beet sugar 


disinfectants 


Cleaning, polishing preparations & household 


38 17,552 


11 81 17,802 





Breweries 





Gravel, limestone & concrete 
Clay products 0.00.00... 


27 18,804 
5 40 19,725 
14 95 18,073 





Household utensils & table cutlery... 
Aircraft equipment ........... 


Industry 
Chemicals 


Tires & Tubes .................... 


INDUSTRIES WITH HIGHEST AVERAGE COMPENSATION 


Frames, bodies & wheels—motor vehic. .00....cccccun 9 66 


10 71 19,774 
11 63 19,904 


Number 
of Corporate 

Companies Officers 
46 427 


Number 
Average 

Compensation 
$50,229 
54,833 


10 111 56,162 





Distilleries 


10 88 





Yarn mills 
Cigarettes 


57,375 
6 48 58,291 
6 73 67,821 





Automobiles 
Firearms 





a 





range between $50,000 and $80,000 a 
year. 

On May 31, 1952, Business Week pre- 
sented an analysis of the changing 
character of executive compensation en- 
titled “Pay Slashes Stand Out As Earn- 
ings Drop.” This article indicated that 
the earnings of the highest paid corporate 
officers in 57 large corporations fluc- 
tuated with profits. Base salaries re- 
mained fairly stable, but in some big 
companies bonuses were cut when after- 
tax profits dropped. Despite these 
fluctuations, as the survey forcefully il- 
lustrated, executive earnings before taxes 


10 70,774 
2 9 74,333 
18 79,068 








are predominantly high in the blue-chip 
corporations. 

These key figures in the selected 57 
corporations (considering only the presi- 
dent or board chairman in each instance) 
earned from $65,000 to $583,000 each in 
1951, even in the face of some reduction 


in bonuses. Eighteen of these men 
earned over $200,000 and 49, or 86 per 
cent, earned over $100,000. As an elite 
group, they received salaries, bonuses and 
pension contributions totaling $10,730,- 
000. Their average earnings were 
$188,000. No one would seriously sug- 
gest that the pay levels of industry’s elite 
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should serve as a model for government. 
But they do illustrate the wide gap be- 
tween the earnings of industry’s leaders 
and those of federal executives. 


Key Salaries—Job for Job 


It would be preferable to make 
industry-government salary comparisons 
on a job-to-job basis. But the absence 
of descriptions of work, and the dif- 
ferences in function and purpose of gov- 
ernment and industry, make this difficult 
to accomplish on a broad basis. Key 
positions in both public and private 
affairs are alike in many respects, how- 
ever. A comparison of 12 key federal 


posts with business executive positions 
having similar functional responsibilities, 
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which illustrates these salary differences, 
is presented in Table 2. 


The New Trend: Deferred Payment 


In addition to marked differences in 
direct compensation, the government 
executive is far out-classed by the aux- 
iliary benefits and non-financial incen- 
tives offered the industrial executive. The 
impact of taxation upon direct earnings 
has intensified a new trend in executive 
compensation—toward pensions, deferred 
compensation plans, stock option and 
stock purchase plans, and the provisions 
of special perquisites. 

The married executive with two chil- 
dren who earns $50,000 a year takes 


TABLE 2 





Government 


Public Printer 
Commissioner, Social 

Security Administration .................. 
Secretary of Labor 

Chairman of Federal 
Communications Commission 
Chairman of Tennessee 

Valley Authority 

Administrator, Civil 

Aeronautics Administration 
Maritime Administrator . 
Director of Personnel of 
largest government departments— 
(over 75,400 employees) 
Assistant Secretary of Navy 

for Air & Controller 

Chairman, Research & Devel- 
opement Board, Department of 
Defense 
Commissioner, Federal 
Housing Administration 
Administrator, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 





$15,000 


$14,000 





NOTE: 
Industr 


data; Compensation of Management 





SELECTED Jos COMPARISONS 


(average) ** 


* Compensation for industry is based upon 1950 or 1951 payments and includes bonuses. 
data is extracted from ane annual reports; Security Exchange Commission 
ersonnel, Dartnell Corporation. 


** Bureau of National Affairs, Feb. 1952. 


Industry* 

Chairman of the Board, 
Publishing Company 
President, 
Life Insurance Company 
President, Labor Union 
Chairman of the Board, 
Broadcasting Company 


Chairman of the Board, 
Utilities Co. 


$113,800 


$150,000 
$ 76,000 


$100,000 
$150,000 


$ 95,000 
$125,000 


Director & President, Airline 
President, Steamship Company 
$ 34,000 Director of Personnel of Com- 
panies—over 10,000 employees 


; Vice President & Controller of 
$ 60,000 Meat Packing Co. 


Vice President in Charge of 
Engineering, Aircraft Corp. 
President of a Building 
Construction Company 
President of a Commercial 
Credit & Finance Company 


$108,200 
$ 65,000 
$ 69,000 
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home about $29,000, whereas the man 
up in six figures, say $100,000, takes 
home about $44,000. If the $50,000 a 
year executive, married with two chil- 
dren, received a salary raise of $7,500 
he would keep about $2,500 and pass the 
rest on to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Today’s approach, therefore, is to move 
from direct pay hikes to a laying away 
of income for the future. This same 
$7,500 raise could be much more valu- 
able as deferred compensation paid out 
10 years later in small sums like $5,000 
a year, at much reduced tax rates. 
These pensions and deferred payment 
plans have grown in popularity. As a 
result, private pension plans are becom- 
ing more attractive than government re- 
tirement. Although the federal govern- 
ment has long been considered a model 
employer in providing for security in 
old age, this security appears rather 
meager when compared with pension 
benefits for industrial executives. 


Other Forms of Compensation 


The Conference Board study Compen- 
sation and Pensions for Executives re- 
flects significant data on pensions, as of 
1949, for 1,545 executives—all of whom 
were among the three highest-paid in 
their companies.* Six of every 10 execu- 
tives will receive an estimated $5,000 to 
$15,000 a year on retirement. Another 
18 per cent of these executives will re- 
ceive between $15,000 and $25,000. Only 
13 per cent will receive less than $5,000 
a year. 

By contrast, a federal executive with 
25 years of service—of which 5 years 
were at a salary of $12,000—would re- 
ceive a pension of $4,500 a year. In 
other words, the top federal executives 
will draw a pension roughly equivalent 
to that of the lowest 13 per cent of the 


8 Op. Cit., 
tives. 


Compensation and Pensions For Execu- 
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industrial executives studied by the Con- 
ference Board. 

Expense accounts and personal per- 
quisites for executives are also becoming 
more widespread. A Dartnell survey of 45 
representative companies‘ indicated that 
over 70 per cent paid club membership 
and expenses, over 60 per cent provided 
company-owned automobiles, and over 
10 per cent provided a company airplane 
for executives’ use. It is not unusual for 
top-flight executive contracts to specify a 
fixed annual expense allowance of several 
thousand dollars or more per year. 


It is not feasible to suggest that the 
government attempt to compete with in- 
dustry in the use of these special com- 
pensation techniques. Such arrangements 
as stock options, deferred compensation 
plans, and expense accounts are proper 
and necessary in the business environ- 
ment where competition for executives is 
keen and continuing. The government is 
everybody’s business, and is run on 
everybody’s money. These types of in- 
direct incentives, which are highly flexible 
and could be easily abused, should be 
reserved for the industrial environment. 
They are worthy of note, however, in 
weighing the total balance of compensa- 
tion and benefits in the government vs. 
industry. Here again the government 
falls short of industry by a wide margin. 


Conclusion 


Front page news regarding appoint- 
ments to the Cabinet and other high level 
posts reflects a sincere interest in public 
service on the part of outstanding busi- 


ness leaders in America. Charles E. 
Wilson moved from the Presidency of 
General Motors at over $500,000 a year 
to become Secretary of Defense at 
$22,500. The more successful the men 
chosen, the greater their financial sacri- 


4 Compensation of Management Personnel, eee a, 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 
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fice. This factor will always be inherent 
in public service. Yet the extreme differ- 
ences between business and government 
in patterns of compensation underscore 
the need for reform. Without such re- 
forms, able career men cannot be at- 
tracted to government and remain there, 
nor can able industry and _ business 
leaders make the switch to government 
without completely upsetting their stand- 
ards of living. 

The goal is not a Cadillac in the garage 
of every government executive. Nor is 
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it proposed that outstanding material 
success should be the ultimate reward for 
public service. But the salaries of the 
key men of government should be more 
realistically related to present-day income 
levels and the ever-rising costs of living. 

Ideally, federal executive positions are 
posts of high public responsibility and 
should not be coveted for their financial 
rewards. While the prevailing practices 
of business and industry cannot set the 
actual level at which public pay is fixed, 
they should point the way in the long run. 


A Basis for Executive Development 


MILON BROWN 

Chief, Supervisor Training Branch 
Office of Civilian Personnel 
Department of the Army 


Though the development of managerial competence requires thoughtful, long-range 
planning, many companies are inclined to attack the problem hastily, without giving 
proper consideration to many of the factors involved—such as, for example, the 
antagonisms that may result from open and direct measurement and analysis of execu- 


tive performance. Examining this and other aspects of the problem, the author 


recommends that technical responsibility for the over-all executive development pro- 


gram be assigned to a staff specialist whose training has fitted him to cope with its 


complexities. 


EVEN A CURSORY review of general busi- 
ness literature during the past few years 
will reveal an increasing number of 
articles and books on executive develop- 
ment. Professional societies and univer- 
sities are devoting a great deal of atten- 
tion to the subject. Many of the major 


Ultimate responsibility, of course, rests with the line officials. 


industries have experimented with plans 
to increase executive competence. 

This sudden acceleration of interest 
may be due to a widespread recognition 
of the contributions that a maturing sci- 
ence of industrial psychology can make 
to the somewhat less mature science of 
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administrative management. Undoubtedly 
the world-wide conflict between a total- 
itarian ideology of subservience to the 
state and the democratic concept of the 
significance of human beings as indi- 
viduals, has been a contributing factor. 


In any event, the strength of the Amer- 
ican economy is generally agreed to be 
based to a large degree upon the manage- 
ment “know-how” of its executives. As 
the emphasis shifts from resources and 
processes to the people who utilize them, 
there is a tendency for both government 
and private industry to rush into pro- 
grams for the development of their ex- 
ecutive personnel without full considera- 
tion of the factors involved or of their 
possible results. To avoid disappoint- 
ment it is suggested that questions sim- 
ilar to those which follow should be 
thoroughly explored in planning pro- 
grams of this nature. 


What Do We Mean by “An Executive’’? 


To simplify the problem it may be 
assumed that an executive is any person 
in an organization whose duties and 
responsibilities are primarily of a man- 
agement type. This statement poses the 
secondary question of the nature of 
management activities. 


Management Responsibilities 


It is commonly accepted that manage- 
ment involves such basic functions as 
planning, organizing, directing, coordi- 
nating, and controlling the activities of 
an enterprise. To show the cyclic nature 
of these actions, some students have sug- 
gested an even simpler analysis, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying chart. 

The obvious meaning of this diagram 
is that the executive must plan care- 
fully and arrive at firm decisions before 
he authorizes action to be taken. These 
decisions involve the organization of the 
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PLANKIAG 
and 
REPLANNING 


action, the directions as to what is to be 
done and how it is to be done, and the 
coordination of the various operations 
in order that the objectives of the plan 
may be secured. Once action has been 
started, the executive must check each 
aspect to be certain that the work is 
proceeding effectively. If the result of 
this evaluation shows that some of the 
activities are not entirely satisfactory, 
he starts replanning in the light of the 
new situations, makes new decisions, and 
takes corrective action. In this sense, 
then, the management cycle repeats itself 
continuously: the successful executive is 
ever planning, taking action, checking 
up and replanning. 


Complexity of Management Actions 


This brief analysis of the way all or- 
ganized enterprises are operated serves 
to point out that management is not a 
single, simple function. Every aspect 
of it calls for the exercise of a very 
high level of intellectual effort. Effective 
management involves a congeries of 
complicated abilities. And, by the same 
token, the ideal executive should possess 


a high level of competence in each of 
these areas. 
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Unfortunately, it appears that super- 
men of such high qualifications are few 
indeed. Thousands of recorded inter- 
views with our most outstanding leaders, 
both in business and government, indi- 
cate that all of them admit that they 
are not perfect executives. In fact, it 
would appear unrealistic to expect 
human beings to be infallible in every 
aspect of management. Our goal, then, 
is not perfection, but development of ex- 
isting management competence to a more 
effective level. 

If we wish to obtain improvement in 
the leadership of our organization, it 
would appear profitable to explore this 
matter of what the executive does 
(rather than what he is). Probably the 
two most characteristic functions of the 
manager are (1) to make sound, timely 
decisions, and (2) to secure cooperative 
effort by other persons in attaining the 
objectives of the organization. The ex- 
tent to which he discharges these two 
basic responsibilities distinguishes the 
executive from other employees. A fur- 
ther analysis of his activities, in terms 
compatible with our management cycle, 
would result in such actions as the fol- 
lowing: 

Planning the work to be accomplished 

Arriving at satisfactory decisions 

Communicating these decisions to the 

work force 


Motivating the employees to carry out 
the decisions 


Evaluating the effects of the employee 

efforts. 

These things all executives must do. 
Again, it should be emphasized that each 
one of these actions involves high in- 
telligence, sound judgment and real lead- 
ership. The problem for those who would 
develop competence in these directions is 
to determine how high a degree of com- 
petence is actually needed. 
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How Much Executive Competence 
is Needed? 


At the time when most of our present 
executives were beginning their careers, 
few schools had accepted scientific man- 
agement as a part of their curricula. 
Books and articles on the subject were 
few and often abstruse. A philosophy of 
“efficiency,” with little regard for the 
human factor, was preached. Under 
these conditions it is not surprising that 
many persons now attempting to dis- 
charge executive responsibilities have 
had little opportunity to become even 
vaguely familiar with the principles of 
modern management. Business and gov- 
ernment continue to voice their need 
for better informed leadership. 


In attempting to discover how much 
executive competence is needed, this gen- 
eral dearth of higher-level ability should 
be recognized. It serves to remind us 
that, with very few exceptions, every 
organization has plenty of opportunity 
to raise the quality of its executives. 
But such a generalization is of little 
value to those desiring to take specific 
actions to improve the quality of man- 
agement. The problem narrows down to 
determining how much of these abilities 
we need now in the higher-level jobs of 
our organization. 


Analysis of Operations 


Everyone recognizes that jobs vary 
greatly with respect to the kind and level 
of management competence _ needed. 
Where operations are routine and 
changes are few, the matter of com- 
munications may be of minor signif- 
icance, and planning may be of less 
importance than keeping morale high 
among the employees. The only way 
to find out exactly what abilities are 
needed is to analyze each executive posi- 
tion through a careful study of the duties 
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and responsibilities it embraces. Such 
job study may seem so obvious as not to 
be worth mentioning, yet it is a step 
that is more often ignored than ob- 
served. There may be a complacent 
feeling that everyone understands com- 
pletely the management requirements of 
these positions, but even where written 
statements of such requirements exist, 
it will be found that most of them are 
lacking in clear statements of the execu- 
tive skills that are needed. Only when 
this study has been made are we ready 
to take the next step. 


Replacement Needs 


More and more commonly, there is 
recognition that management competence 
is not permanent. Executives resign, re- 
tire, or die. Each such case represents 
a loss of precious abilities. Most so- 
called executive inventories are content 
to identify those positions which are most 
susceptible to such changes over the 
next few years. Actually, such infor- 
mation is of little value as a basis for 
developing able replacements unless our 
job analyses have identified the specific 
management abilities needed to fill these 
jobs adequately. Merely to have an- 
other employee ready to take over is 
not enough. Just to break even, to main- 
tain the status quo, we must have the 
same kind and quality of competence in 
the replacement. To improve our con- 
dition we shall want to be sure that the 
new incumbent has fewer of the weak- 
nesses and more of the _ necessary 
strengths than his predecessor. 


What Factors Limit 
Executive Competence ? 


Those who plan programs of execu- 
tive development sometimes fail to 
realize that careful identification of man- 
agement job requirements may not be 
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enough. It is not uncommon for faulty 
organization to load a job so heavily 
with important duties and responsibili- 
ties that it becomes a man-killer. Medical 
authorities and insurance statisticians 
are placing great stress on the effects of 
overly heavy strain on American execu- 
tives. If management competence is 
as valuable an asset as we have asserted, 
it would seem the height of folly to burn 
it out prematurely. At least three fac- 
tors appear to be worth keeping in mind 
in reviewing executive jobs, as limiting 
the. actual expression of competence by 


-the incumbents. 


Capacity. The first of these is the 
capacity of the man who fills the job. 
Aptitude tests reveal not only that people 
differ from each other in capacities but 
that each of us shows marked variation 
in the kinds of aptitude he possesses. 
Some men make decisions only with the 
greatest difficulty; others find it impos- 
sible to secure willing cooperation from 
fellow employees. In each of the many 
requirements for full competence in the 
management of an enterprise, there is a 
ceiling that limits our advance. To at- 
tempt to force executives to perform at 
a level beyond their capacities in these 
respects is to subject them to cruel pres- 
sure. Resulting nervous strains may end 
in disaster for the individual and a 
serious loss for the employer. 

Energy. In addition, all of us have 
physical limitations. Obviously some 
persons, more energetic than others, can 
stand more exertion. Health varies even 
from day to day. To force executives— 
or to permit them to force themselves— 
beyond their normal energy quota is to 
overdraw the body’s account. Physical 
bankruptcy often follows, with hyperten- 
sion, ulcers and heart injuries. 

Time. Finally, the time element is 
important in limiting executive perform- 
ance. Some persons get things done 
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faster than others. “Many people have 
outside demands upon their time that 
must be met. Deadlines must frequently 
be observed, but often at an exorbitant 
price. Constant pressure to “hurry” will 
eventually break down the most co- 
operative executive. Little is gained by 
driving a willing horse until he falls in 
the shafts. 

Thought should be given to such limit- 
ing factors while we are studying our 
executive jobs. The wise analyst will 
be certain that requirements are set at 
a reasonable level. The history of pre- 


vious incumbents may throw light on 
this problem. All job failures are not 
the fault of the employee. 


Planning for Executive Development 


Assuming that a reasonably clear un- 
derstanding has been reached as to what 
kinds and amounts of executive com- 
petence we actually need, we can begin 
planning toward the development and 
maintenance of these abilities. There 
are two quite different ways to approach 
this problem, which involve different 
methods and may lead to dissimilar re- 
sults. 

The Personal Approach. The more 
common trend is to think in terms of 
the people involved: their strengths and 
weaknesses, their present abilities and 
potential capacities. Much reliance is 
placed upon performance appraisals: and 
psychological testing. The objective is 
to identify those individuals who have 
capacity to discharge executive responsi- 
bilities, so that appropriate action can 
be taken to develop them. Once such 
potential executives are known, there is 
a strong tendency to give them preferen- 
tial consideration. Opportunities are 
created for them to increase their abili- 
ties. Their advancement is usually ac- 
celerated. They may be looked upon as 
“favored” people by fellow employees. 
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This situation frequently occurs when 
new employees are brought in as man- 
agement interns. Strong resentments may 
build up against them and against the 
management policy which occasioned 
their employment. To the bulk of the 
workers it may appear that this “man- 
agement caste” offers a serious threat to 
their own opportunities for advancement. 
Furthermore, the pace of promotion may 
be so fast that an individual will be 
attempting to discharge management re- 
sponsibilities before he has had suffi- 
cient basic experience. Under these 
conditions his decisions have to be made 
mainly upon what he has read or what 
he has been told by others. He has 
been advanced too rapidly either for his 
own good or for the best interests of the 
establishment. 


The attempt to bring out into the 
open the strengths and weaknesses of 
older, experienced executives may present 
other dangers. These men have been 
selected and promoted over the years 
to their present positions. They are 
fully justified in feeling that their abili- 
ties have had an important part in their 
advancement. It is only natural that 
there may be deep resentment at a plan 
aimed to reveal their inadequacies. Under 
such circumstances attempts to assign 
them to corrective training might be 
met with passive, if not active, resist- 
ance. Hurt feelings can lead to lowered’ 
morale, decreased efficiency, or even 
complete loss of services. 


A further difficulty may result from 
overemphasis on the management po- 
tential of individual employees. This dan- 
ger lies in the implied promise that 
development of executive capacities will 
result in promotion. In most instances 
employees cannot be promoted until 
there is a vacancy. The higher we go 
in the organizational hierarchy, the 
fewer opportunities there are—and the 
more jealously the jobs are watched. 
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Other factors than ability enter into the 
placements. False hopes may be aroused; 
disappointment, frustration and an im- 
paired sense of loyalty may result. 


The Impersonal Approach. The other 
major approach to executive develop- 
ment is through emphasis upon the work 
rather than upon the worker. Intelligent 
analysis of operations is a sure way to 
determine where management practices 
are not proving equal to the requirements 
of the enterprise. Such study may take 
many forms including management sur- 
veys, analysis of production data, job 
classification studies, organizational plan- 
ning and replanning. More informal 
means are often equally valuable, such 
as directed observation, planned man- 
agement conferences or even just asking 
intelligent questions about the work. 

When stress is placed upon improving 
the operations rather than upon improv- 
ing the individual executive, many of the 
dangers mentioned above disappear. Re- 
sponsible officials are interested in ways 
to make their job easier, to eliminate 
troubles, to gain a reputation for com- 
petence. They are more willing to co- 
operate in discovering causes of diff- 
culties and ways to eliminate them. They 
tend to be more receptive to assistance 
from superiors, staff specialists or con- 
sultants. They respond to suggestions 
about appraising and developing their 
subordinates. In all of these directions 
they are gaining insights into better man- 
agement practices and thus developing 
their own abilities. 

All such work analysis, of course, 
eventually leads back to the person who 
is responsible. The difference is in the 
attitude. We are asking, “How can we 
improve this situation?”, rather than 
“What is wrong with you?” The former 
question is keyed to the basic interests 
and the sense of values of the employees. 
The latter may foster immediate an- 
tagonism. 
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Once a man awakens to the fact that 
his work can be made easier, that job 
headaches can be eliminated or reduced, 
it is only natural for him to want to 
take action. A fundamental condition 
of learning —readiness—has been 
created. A climate for growth is estab- 
lished. The individual will often take the 
initiative to ask for advice, guidance or 
even training in management practices 
in which he is not skilled; he is more 
likely to be in a frame of mind to accept 
realistic suggestions contributing toward 
his increased executive competence. 

When such an attitude has _ been 
brought about, any or all of the methods 
available for executive development may 
be utilized with a good chance of success. 
On the other hand, those who fail to 
respond to an honest opportunity to in- 
crease their value to their employers 
will surely merit careful attention. 


Planning for Developmental Action 


Assuming that a favorable climate has 
been created, attention can be directed 
to actions aimed at developing more 
effective management skills. At this 
point the emphasis is on learning, and 
only people can learn. 


Because of the complex character of 
the management function and the even 
more complicated natures of the human 
beings concerned, it is obvious that a 
great many methods must be considered. 
These vary from an increase in effective 
supervision and encouragement of self- 
development to such carefully planned 
programs as training conferences, univer- 
sity study and rotational work experi- 
ences. 


Detailed explanations of methods are 
readily available in the literature of the 
subject. What is important is that the 
appropriate methods be selected in view 
of the specific objectives to be attained. 
And it is indeed necessary that clear 
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goals be set; otherwise there may be 
such a scattering of efforts as to render 
the program ineffective. This calls for 
establishing priorities in order to focus 
attention where it is most needed. 
Throughout each aspect of the develop- 
ment program, those in charge will wish 
to maintain a careful evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the activities. 


Placing Responsibility 


The development of executive com- 
petence, like any other management 
function, is basically the responsibility 
of line officials. They are the ones most 
vitally concerned in assuring a supply of 
executive ability to meet the needs of 
the organization. As with other manage- 
ment activities, however, it is frequently 
desirable that part of the program re- 
sponsibility be delegated. 

The responsibility for planning, di- 
recting and coordinating such a program 
must be fixed. Although line officials 
must accept the basic obligation, it is not 
sufficient to say that every executive 
must take action to develop his subordi- 
nates. Too frequently, everybody’s job 
becomes nobody’s job. Operating heads 
are busy men, and, as has been pointed 
out, may themselves lack assurance as 
to sound management practices. Further- 
more, few of them may be skilled in 
helping others to develop greater compe- 
tence. 

For these reasons it seems wise to 
place the technical responsibility for the 
program in the hands of a staff specialist 
skilled in the use of sound methods of 
adult education. Particular emphasis 
should be placed on his ability to use 
informal techniques effectively. In order, 
however, that all planning should be 
sound, that feasible objectives should be 
set, and that all aspects of the situation 
should be taken into account, complete 
liaison with line officials must be as- 
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sured. The solution of this problem is 
often reached by the use of a small steer- 
ing committee composed of high-level 
executives, with representation from the 
personnel office. This group acts for 
the management of the enterprise, as the 
stimulator of action and as a balancing 
force to prevent unwise action. It can 
bring all the parts into relationship, 
establish priorities, and evaluate results. 
Thus the enthusiasms of the specialist 
are tempered by the realism of practical 
operating personnel. 


Conclusions 


In literally thousands of organizations 
today, the urgency of this problem is 
recognized, and somewhat frantic efforts 
are being made to solve it. Too fre- 
quently there is reliance on a single 
method when many are called for. There 
is evidence of excessive waste of effort 
and money. 


The development of management com- 


petence requires long-range planning. 
Adults change their attitudes and work 
habits very slowly. Unless the planning 
is based on sound analysis of the condi- 
tions peculiar to the enterprise, the pro- 
gram will never reach maximum effect- 
iveness. Such planning will coordinate 
the action with related programs of work 
management, personnel management and 
supervisor development. It will reduce 
the loss of trained executives to com- 
petitors. 


If the argument presented above is 
valid, certain conclusions emerge on 
which planning for executive develop- 
ment may be based. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Improvement of executive com- 
petence is essential to every or- 
ganization. 

2. Present executives possess most 
of the abilities needed. 
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3. Areas for improvement abound 
in every organization. 

4. Analysis of both jobs and man- 
agement performance is neces- 
sary. 


The approach should be made 
through the operations rather 
than through the operators. 


Many diverse methods 


called for. 


are 


Let the Foreman In on Induction 


KEITH DAVIS and WAYNE G. BROEHL, JR.* 


It is not uncommon for management to overwhelm the newly-hired employee with a 
high-pressure, concentrated induction program, and then, when “the honeymoon is 
over,” and he has been placed on his job, neglect to make any provision for further 
induction by the line supervisor. Thus one of the most essential phases of the indoc- 
trination process is by-passed, with a consequent loss both to the worker and his 
immediate superior. The authors recommend that greater emphasis be placed on 
the decentralized, line phase of the induction process, and they discuss here the role 


of the supervisor and of fellow-employees in helping the new worker adjust success- 


fully to his job. 


NOT ALL TRIANGLES are of the traditional 
type between the boss, his secretary, and 
his wife. In fact, one of the most sig- 
nificant triangles exists in the induction 
procedure and need not involve members 
of the opposite sex. This “induction 
triangle” is the complicated problem situ- 
ation which results when a new person 
is brought into an on-going work group. 
There are then three parties involved in 
readjusting themselves into an effective 
work unit. These three parties are the 
foreman, the new employee, and the 
group of present employees. Each has 
his own set of expectations which must 
be met when the new employee enters 
the group. 


The induction period for the new em- 
ployee is so important that many who 
get a poor first impression never stay for 
the second impression. Turnover studies 
consistently show that many new em- 
ployees leave the company during the 
first few months because of inability to 
adjust to the new situation. Undoubtedly 
others receive attitudinal wounds which 
cause resignations later. Since it is esti- 
mated that each turnover costs from $50 
to $500, major sums are at stake in the 
induction process. It would take $250,- 
000 of sales at 10 per cent net profit on 
sales to make up the loss resulting from 
only 100 turnovers at $250 each. There 
are also indirect expenses and human 


* Mr. Davis is Associate Professor of Management and Mr. Broehl Lecturer in Management at 
Indiana University. 
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New 
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costs that cannot be measured. The prac- 
tical conclusion is that management needs 
to think deeper and work harder than it 
has up to now to build a good induction 
program. 


Phase 1: Staff Induction 


The two main steps of the induction 
process are (1) the staff induction, 
usually performed by the personnel de- 
partment, and (2) the line induction, per- 
formed by the supervisor. During the 
last decade the trend has been toward 
centralization of induction. This ap- 
proach produces bigger and grander pro- 
grams which overwhelm the applicant 
rather than induct him. There are book- 
lets, movies, talks, tours, and countless 
other elaborate devices. So much comes 
at once that not even a college graduate 
can absorb it, much less the average fac- 
tory employee who has far less formal 
training. The natural result of inability 
to absorb all of it is a disinclination to 
absorb any of it. The staff, often recog- 
nizing the result but not the cause of the 
problem, adds new gimmicks (and costs) 
and formalizes the program even more, so 
that better results can be shown to the 
line. All the while, the line is further 
withdrawing, or being withdrawn, from 
its responsibility for induction. The in- 
evitable result is that the new employee 
enjoys constant attention during his “in- 
duction honeymoon” with the staff, but 
the letdown is terrific when he is turned 
over to the line. 
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Phase 2: Line Induction 


Perhaps too dark a picture has been 
painted of the staff induction program. 
If well planned, it can be highly success- 
ful. However, the fact remains that the 
staff program by its very nature is a 
“shotgun” approach; and just as a pair 
of scissors requires two blades, this cen- 
tral induction program needs to be im- 
plemented by a decentralized induction 
plan, carried out over a longer period of 
time. The key man here is the new 
employee’s supervisor. The excitement of 
the selection process and the partial con- 
fusion of the intensive central induction 
program are replaced by the increasingly 
prosaic life in the line department. The 
welter of strange faces from the person- 
nel department, and other equally mys- 
terious departments, fades away to be 
replaced by a single “sun”—the boss. 
The first few contacts between the new 
employee and his supervisor may easily 
be the most crucial in the entire process 
of selection and induction. 


In the face of the extreme importance 
of induction, it appears that industry has 
rather generally neglected the decen- 
tralized second phase in favor of its more 
glamorous companion. While induction 
responsibilities are implicit in the very 
definition of supervision, they are infre- 
quently stated in written form or, if so 
stated, are couched in somewhat mean- 
ingless generalities. For example, the 
172-page supervisory manual of a large 
organization devotes only one sentence 
to induction: “The supervisor explains to 
the new employee the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the job, safety precautions, 
company policies, and other matters of 
similar importance, before putting him 
to work.” 

Whether the policy remains unwritten 
or simply is formalized in a general 
statement like the one above, it may be 
regarded by the individual supervisor 
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with indifference (and even outright hos- 
tility—“nobody spoon-fed me when I 
came to work here’) or, on the other 
hand, assume exaggerated importance. 
The first extreme may discourage the new 
employee from acquiring any sense of 
“belonging,” while an over-solicitous ap- 
proach may engender too close a per- 
sonal dependence, inimical to a healthy 
long-term relationship. But what, spe- 
cifically, should a supervisor do to in- 
sure a sound relationship? While both 
company practice and supervisory per- 
sonalities differ rather widely, it would 
appear that the following points have 
general applicability. 


Induction Takes Time! 


First, it should be recognized that the 
induction relationship should and does 
extend over time. The heavy demands on 
the attention of the new employee, in- 
herent in the concentrated central pro- 


gram, are replaced by an opportunity to 
cover progressively at each contact only 
that material which can be assimilated by 
the individual employee. The central 
program must present a wide variety of 
subjects in a short period of time. It is 
next to impossible for the new employee 
to balance these subjects in his mind in 
the order of their importance and im- 
mediacy—for example, he may confuse 
some of the details of the retirement pro- 
gram with the provisions for his first pay 
check. The decentralized program, on the 
other hand, can be presented in a logical 
“unit” order, covering the subjects of 
immediate importance—safety, rate of 
pay, gate pass, etc.—before those of a 
longer-range nature. 


An Orderly Plan 


Second, this series of “units” should 
be pre-planned, both as to sequence and 
basic content. A generalized statement 
that “company policy shall be covered” 
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invites widely varying interpretations 
based on the individual supervisor’s per- 
sonal understanding of such policies. In 
addition, there is the potential danger 
that in his attempt to interpret such 
policies exclusively in his own words, the 
supervisor will unintentionally lead the 
employee to associate company policy 
with the supervisor’s personality. While 
it is not argued here that policy should 
be impersonal and inflexible in its ap- 
plication, it does appear that company 
policy as such must free itself from any 
appearance of subjective personal policy. 

An additional technique in the solu- 
tion of these problems may be the de- 
velopment of a specific induction and 
orientation manual. Perhaps at this point 
industry needs fewer rather than more 
manuals, but the subject of induction is 
one of the exceptions. An induction 
manual should provide both a chrono- 
logical order of “units” and_ specific 
statements of policy and procedure that 
will provide the supervisor with a com- 
plete framework or outline for his part 
of the induction process. The danger 
that such a detailed procedure may tempt 
the supervisor to present the subjects 
mechanically would seem to be over- 
balanced by the benefits of giving the 
employee a true picture that he can de- 
pend upon throughout his service with 
the company. Perhaps use of an outline 
form would lessen this danger while re- 
taining the essential information to be 
presented. 


The Third Man 


Last, it should be noted that decen- 
tralization can and should logically ex- 
tend beyond the immediate supervisor to 
the third “angle” of the induction tri- 
angle—the fellow employee. Recent stu- 
dies on group relationships within indus- 
try have increasingly emphasized the im- 
portance of the informal organization 
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within the framework of the formal 
structure. Present employees have their 
own self-interest and status to maintain. 
They want the new employee to adjust 
to them with as little disruption as pos- 
sible, and they also want to preserve their 
relationships with the supervisor. The 
very definition of “informal” suggests the 
difficulty of pre-planning much of the 
employee’s relation to such groups, but 
even an indirect approach can go far 
toward integration of the new employee. 
The “buddy” system, whereby a longer- 
service employee acts as a personal con- 
fident, has been used with success in 
many companies, and would appear to 
have wide application if: (a) The es- 
sential elements have been covered with 
the present employee prior to the intro- 
duction; and (b) the responsibility as a 
“buddy” is rotated throughout the de- 
partment. 
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Another technique that would seem to 
justify wider use is specific introduction 
of the employee to each member of the 
department, either by the supervisor or 
by the “buddy.” Production supervisors 
in particular would immediately cry that 
this is not feasible, but the gains in em- 
ployee morale, while not as tangible as 
the production time utilized, can be 
nevertheless very real. 

In the final analysis, the basic element 
in both the supervisor’s responsibility and 
the fellow-employee’s efforts is the de- 
velopment of a “spirit of induction” 
which stems from a realization of the 
confusion present in the new employee’s 
mind and a sincere desire fully to accept 
the new employee as a fellow worker in 
the broad sense. No amount of time or 
money put into a centralized plan of in- 
duction and orientation can totally sup- 
plant this decentralized effort. 








AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The General Management Conference of the American Management 
Association, which will feature a number of papers on current problems 
of personnel administration, will be held Wednesday through Friday, 
June 17-19, at The Hotel Statler, New York. 














A Tool for Analyzing Training Needs: 
The Training Evaluation Check List 


ROGER M. BELLOWS, M. FRANCES ESTEP and CHARLES E. SCHOLL, JR.* 


One of the greatest stumbling blocks to the improvement of company training pro- 
grams is lack of agreement on the desirability of any given training approach. This 
article describes a tool for assessing a company’s training needs rapidly and accurately 
and grading them by degree of urgency. Built around a check-list covering about 90 
aspects of training, which is used to collect and tabulate the judgments of a number 
of training representatives, this device provides a recorded consensus which can serve 
both as a rational guide and a stimulus to remedial action. 


WHEN A COMPANY embarks on a plan for 
improving its training program, the 
squeaking part of the machine is fre- 
quently the only part to get the grease. 
Stop-gap devices, installed to correct 
specific conditions, may become out- 
moded as other aspects of the program 
are changed. The tool to be described 
in this paper was developed with the 
participation of a company’s training 
representatives, as a device for the de- 
veloped, systematic surveying and evalua- 
tion of the total training situation with 
a view to its improvement. The purpose 
of this tool was to appraise the over-all, 
world-wide training effort of the com- 
pany in order to permit identification 
of the most critical areas of training 
needs and assignment of priorities 
for working out the program of improve- 
ment. The program was tied in with 
the company’s selection program and 
geared to the changing demands of the 
sales market. 


Nature of the Training Program 


The analysis of training requirements 
for service representatives was made in 


the Marketing Activity of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company in Detroit. 
This company trains several hundred new 
service representatives each year, and 
available data suggest that its training 
and general personnel policies are highly 
effective. 

The company’s serviceman-trainee pro- 
gram is made up of four phases, each of 
which lasts for 13 weeks. The first 
phase, given at the branches, deals with 
service salesmanship, including company 
policy and information, handling service 
agreements, selling supplies, and relation- 
ships with customers. The second phase 
is undertaken at central training schools 
serving geographical areas; trainees are 
brought in from the field to receive basic 
mechanical training on the more widely 
distributed machines. The third phase 
is conducted in the branch shop under 
the direction of a qualified person; it 
consists of giving practical mechanical 
training on the types of machine the 
trainee will later be expected to service 
at the customers’ offices when he is as- 
signed to a territory. The fourth phase 
is territory work under supervision. 


*Personnel Research Center, Wayne University, and Roger Bellows and Associates, Detroit. 
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A TOOL FOR ANALYZING TRAINING NEEDS 


Additional on-the-job training continues 
throughout the career of the employee. 

In addition to the trainee program, 
regular service men are brought to the 
training school at Detroit for more ad- 
vanced training when they are ready to 
be moved to territory with more difficult 
machines. A third kind of training given 
at the school consists of tailor-made 
courses for any special groups from the 
United States or from foreign branches. 


Development of the Check List 


Discussions with the head of the ser- 
vice division of the company and with 
representatives of the service training 
division made it apparent that the im- 
mediate task was to devise an approach 
for identifying those aspects of training 
which could be improved so that an 
expanding service force could be trained 
with maximum speed, economy, and 
quality. Judgments as to which aspects 
of the training program needed immedi- 
ate attention could, it was suggested, best 
be gathered from a number of represen- 
tatives familiar with the service training 
problem by means of the check list 
approach. 

A tentative draft of a check list was 
drawn up and brought for comment and 
criticism to a committee of service 
training representatives. After discus- 
sion among the committee members, a 
few items were split into two, some new 
items were added, and several existing 
items were reworded to apply more spe- 
cifically to the particular training situa- 
tion in the company. The items in the 
final list pertained to such areas as ade- 
quacy of classrooms for training, status 
of the course syllabi, ratio of the number 
of instructors to the number of students, 
and administrative organization for train- 
ing. They fell into five main categories: 

1. Instructor Training Problems 

2. Physical Provisions for Training 

3. Training Aids and Materials 
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4. Other Psychological Requirements tor 
Training 


5. Organization and Management of Train- 
ing 

Directions were provided which ex- 
plained that each item should be rated in 
terms of the degree of attention it ap- 
peared to require. The four listed degrees 
were: “A”—Outstanding (contributes 
materially to the over-all training effort) ; 
“B”—Adequate (meets training needs) ; 
“C”—Below Requirements (needs im- 
provement, requires analysis and study) ; 
and “D”—Critical (needs immediate at- 
tention, requires analysis and study). If 
the rater felt he did not have enough in- 
formation to rate a particular item, he 
could check the “I” column; if he felt 
that a certain item was not applicable to 
the situation, he could check the “O” 
column. Space was provided to write 
in and rate items which had not been 
included in the prepared list. The re- 
vised form of the Training Evaluation 
Check List is reproduced at the end of 
this article. 


The Check List in Use 


A committee of men familiar with the 
service training program was asked to 
participate in filling out the Training 
Evaluation Check List. The raters were 
the assistant head of the service division, 
the Field Representatives School super- 
visor, the supervisor of branch technical 
training, two Service Managers from the 
field, the supervisor of field mechanical 
training, and the supervisor of service- 
sales training. Ratings were gathered 
separately for three phases of training: 
(1) service-sales training, (2) mechani- 
cal training in the branches, and (3) 
training at the Field Representatives’ 
School. Independently, each rater filled 
out three check lists in two hours. Caré 
was taken to insure that there was no 
collaboration among the raters. 

The items on the check lists were tabu- 
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lated and weighted according to the de- 
grees that had been assigned to them. 
“Outstanding” ratings received no weight 
or score; “adequate” ratings were scored 
1; “below requirements” ratings were 
scored 2; and “critical” ratings were 
scored 3. The items with the highest 
scores (meaning they were below require- 
ments or critical) were earmarked for 
the attention of the training committee. 
About 60 items, found to require further 
analysis and study, were gathered under 
15 major headings for discussion. 


Results of the Survey 


A report on the major areas which 
needed immediate attention was made to 
the training committee. The 
enumerated included: 


Instructor training methods, preparation 
of curriculum and course outlines, reduction 
of the amount of time spent on oral quizzes 
by instructors, methods for more objective 
appraisal of trainee attainment, more rigid 
selection procedures for service representa- 
tives, placing service representatives in 
training according to their needs, more 
widespread use of visual aids and other 
economizing training aids, revision of the 
training and reference material, and rating 
and grading policies for trainees in the 
school and on the job. 


Research and administrative ap- 
proaches were recommended on the 15 


areas 
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areas earmarked for attention. In a 
meeting with management and training 
representatives, priorities were assigned 
for work on each of the several projects. 
Provision was made to repeat the evalua- 
tion periodically to accommodate chang- 
ing demands for training. 


Conclusions 


The Training Evaluation Check List 
has been found by those who have used 
it to be of considerable value in two 
ways: First, it is a diagnostic trouble- 
shooting device that permits the trouble 
areas to be spotlighted; second, and per- 
haps more important, by bringing clearly 
into focus the fact that what is wrong 
has been agreed on, it makes certain that 
action will be taken. Furthermore, such 
action can be taken without fear that 
other knowledgeable people will object. 
The extent of their agreement is a matter 
of record; the executive is backed up by 
a recorded consensus of agreement. Often 
it is only when there is an abundance 
of clearly visible evidence that conserva- 
tive managements will take action. “We 
didn’t know we agreed on what should 
be done. Now that we have found that 
we agree, we can take action with cer- 
tainty and confidence.” 


AutHor’s Note: Acknowledgment is made to A. J. Augustine, C. A. Baker, H. D. Curry, G. S. 


Kavanaugh, D. J. Lamont, E. W. Uren, and R. A. Wesson for direction, guidance, and participation 
in this study. 


APPENDIX 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
TRAINING EVALUATION CHECK List 


Location Evaluated 


— Evaluated by 
Directions: Evaluate the present condition of each of these aspects of the training program 





by putting an “X” in the appropriate column. Following are the definitions of each degree: 
A—Outstanding—contributes materially to the over-all training effort 


B—Adequate—meets the training needs 


C—Below requirements—needs improvement; requires analysis and study 
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TRAINING EvALUATION CHECK List—Burroucus Appinc MAcHINE Co. (cont’d) 


D—Critical—needs immediate attention; requires analysis and study 


I—Do not have enough information in order to rate the item 
O—Not applicable 


When in doubt between A and B, rate B. When in doubt between B and C, rate C. When 
in doubt between C and D, rate C. If you feel you do not have sufficient information 
about the item or have not had sufficient opportunity to observe the situation, rate I. If 
you feel the item does not apply to this training program, rate O. 


If some aspect of training is not contained in the list and you feel it should be, write it 


in, rate it, and define it briefly at the end of the form for use in later discussion and 
planning. 














~ Ttem to Be Evaluated ~A|B/CIDI|1] ¢ 
Instructor Training Problems 


1. Selection standards or written specifications for in- 
structors 


. Job description for instructors 

. Ratio of number of trainees to each instructor 
Present status of quality of instructors 

. Training in use of training aids and materials 

. Knowledge of company products being taught 

. Training in instruction methods 

Provision for alleviating monotony among instructors 


. Grading policy and practices in evaluation of student 
performance 


. Training in methods of study 

. Provision for merit evaluation of instructors 

. Provision for substitute instructors 

. Preparation of course materials and daily plans 
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Over-all Evaluation: Instructor Training Problems 






































Item to Be Evaluated 
Physical Provisions for Training 
. Space for classes (lecture or conference) 
. Space for classes (workshop or laboratory) 
. Heating of classrooms 
. Ventilation of classrooms 
. Lighting of classrooms 
. Interior decoration of classrooms 
. Lavatories, drinking fountains, coat rooms 
. Equipment for classrooms—chairs 
. Equipment for classrooms—blackboards or easels 
Space for storage of equipment and supplies for training 
. Desk space for instructor 
12. Control of distracting or disturbing noises 
13. Maintenance and housekeeping of training rooms 
14. Accessibility of training location 
1%. 
16. 
Over-all Evaluation: Physical Provisions for Training 
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TRAINING EvALuATION CHECK List—BurroucHs AppING MACHINE Co. (cont'd) 








Item to Be Evaluated |A|B\C|D\|1I|O| 

Ill. Training Aids and Materials | 

. Availability of training aids 

. Suitability of training aids 

. Availability of training literature 

. Suitability of training literature 

. Readability level of existing literature 

. Up-to-dateness of books, pamphlets 

. Availability of projection equipment 

. Condition of projection equipment 

. Availability of films, slides, strips, records, etc. 

. Condition of films, slides, strips, records, etc. 

. Availability of training aids, mock-ups, charts, etc. 

. Condition of training aids, mock-ups, charts, etc. 

. Availability of machine models for workshops 

. Condition of machine models for workshops 

. Availability of sectional models for workshops 

. Condition of sectional models for workshops 

. Provision for central library of pertinent materials 

. Content of course outlines 

. Prepared technical instruction handbooks, reference books | 
20. Oral trade questions for instructional aids | 
21. 
22. | 

Over-all Evaluation: Training Aids and Materials | 
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~ Item to Be Evaluated [A|B 


IV. Other Psychological Requirements for Training 


1. Provision for study on student’s own time in areas of 
interest 


2. Optimum spacing and massing of training periods 


. Ratio of instructor’s time with student to. student’s 
working alone 


. Ratio of time in groups vs. student’s working alone 

. Effective utilization of time by students 

. Class size and effectiveness of instruction 

. Provision for self-motivation of trainees 

. Appropriateness of training methods for subject matter 
. Counseling of trainees on progress at end of course 


. Tell trainees how they are doing at various stages | 
through training 


11. Optimum training time by phases 


12. Balance of basic (theoretical) to practical (work pro- 
cedures) information 


13. Provision for trainee participation, in class study 


14. Provision for trainee participation, in individual subject 
study 


15. Adequacy of tests 
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16. Adequacy of rating procedures 
17. Trainee’s daily schedule appropriately balanced 


18. Relationship of content of training program to job re- 
quirements _ 
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TRAINING EVALUATION CHECK List—BurroucHs AppING MACHINE Co. (cont'd) 





Item to Be Evaluated (cont'd) |A|{B\C|D||1|O! 
19. Construction of tests for selection of trainees | 
20. Use of tests for selection of trainees 
21. Achievement tests for by-passing training 
22. Periodic examinations of achievement 
23. Provision for refresher courses 
24. Trainee’s knowledge of how he will use training later 


25. 
26. 











Over-all Evaluation: Other Psychological Requirements 









































Item to Be Evaluated |A|B\/C|D||1I]O] 
Organization and Management of Training 


1. Records of “wash-outs” during training by phases 
2. Provision for training research 


3. Communication of needs in field geared to training 
program 


. Effective balance of on-the-job and formal centralized 
training 





. Job placements made with knowledge of performance of 


the trainee while in training in school and instructor’s 
evaluations 


. Systematic evaluation of training program 
. Ratio of training needed by company products 
. Place of training director in organization 


. Responsibility for training fixed at appropriate level in 
organization 


. Adequacy of budget planning for training program 
. Adequacy of objectives for training 


. Cumulative company career records set up for each 
serviceman 








. Provision for follow-up evaluation of trainee’s perform- 
ance on-the-job 


14. Determination and calendar scheduling of groups to be 
trained 


15. Analysis of training needs 

16. Number of subjects each instructor has time to teach 

17. Provision for decision for needs of training program 
by top management 

18. Measurement of how much training has been forgotten by 
certain time interval to determine when/if re-training is 
necessary 

19. Adequate staff for training (instructors) 


20. Adequate staff for training (administrative, supervisory, 
clerical, etc.) 














21. Procedure for preparing manuals, course outlines, train- 
ing materials 
22. 


23. 





Over-all Evaluation: Organization and Management of Training 
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TRAINING EvALuATION CHeck List—Burroucus Appinc MAcuine Co. (cont'd) 
Item to Be Evaluated |A/B/C|D\|I|O 

Training Aids and Materials | 

. Availability of training aids 

. Suitability of training aids 

. Availability of training literature 

. Suitability of training literature 

. Readability level of existing literature 

Up-to-dateness of books, pamphlets 

. Availability of projection equipment 

. Condition of projection equipment 

. Availability of films, slides, strips, records, etc. 

. Condition of films, slides, strips, records, etc. 

. Availability of training aids, mock-ups, charts, etc. 

. Condition of training aids, mock-ups, charts, etc. 

. Availability of machine models for workshops 

. Condition of machine models for workshops 

. Availability of sectional models for workshops 

. Condition of sectional models for workshops 

. Provision for central library of pertinent materials 

. Content of course outlines 

. Prepared technical instruction handbooks, reference books | 

. Oral trade questions for instructional aids | 
| 
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22. 
Over-all Evaluation: Training Aids and Materials 









































Item to Be Evaluated |A|B|C|D\{1|0| 
IV. Other Psychological Requirements for Training | 


1. Provision for study on student’s own time in areas of 
interest 


. Optimum spacing and massing of training periods 


. Ratio of instructor’s time with student to~ student’s 
working alone 


. Ratio of time in groups vs. student’s working alone 

. Effective utilization of time by students 

. Class size and effectiveness of instruction 

. Provision for self-motivation of trainees 

. Appropriateness of training methods for subject matter 
. Counseling of trainees on progress at end of course 


. Tell trainees how they are doing at various stages 
through training 


. Optimum training time by phases 


. Balance of basic (theoretical) to practical (work pro- 
cedures) information 


. Provision for trainee participation, in class study 


. Provision for trainee participation, in individual subject 
study 


. Adequacy of tests 
. Adequacy of rating procedures 














. Trainee’s daily schedule appropriately balanced 


. Relationship of content of training program to job re- 
quirements 
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TRAINING EVALUATION CHECK List—BurrouGHs AppING MACHINE Co. (cont’d) 








Item to Be Evaluated (cont’d) |A|B|C|D||1I|O! 
19. Construction of tests for selection of trainees | 
20. Use of tests for selection of trainees 

21. Achievement tests for by-passing training 
22. Periodic examinations of achievement 
23. Provision for refresher courses 


24. Trainee’s knowledge of how he will use training later 
25. 


26. 





Over-all Evaluation: Other Psychological Requirements 



































Item to Be Evaluated |A|B|C|D| 





Organization and Management of Training 
1. Records of “wash-outs” during training by phases 
2. Provision for training research 


3. Communication of needs in field geared to training 
program 


. Effective balance of on-the-job and formal centralized 
training 


. Job placements made with knowledge of performance of 


the trainee while in training in school and instructor’s 
evaluations 


. Systematic evaluation of training program 
. Ratio of training needed by company products 
. Place of training director in organization 


. Responsibility for training fixed at appropriate level in 
organization 


. Adequacy of budget planning for training program 
. Adequacy of objectives for training 


. Cumulative company career records set up for each 
serviceman 


. Provision for follow-up evaluation of trainee’s perform- 
ance on-the-job 


14. Determination and calendar scheduling of groups to be 
trained 


15. Analysis of training needs 
16. Number of subjects each instructor has time to teach 


17. Provision for decision for needs of training program 
by top management 


18. Measurement of how much training has been forgotten by 
certain time interval to determine when/if re-training is 
necessary 


19. Adequate staff for training (instructors) 


20. Adequate staff for training (administrative, supervisory, 
clerical, etc.) 


21. Procedure for preparing manuals, course outlines, train- 
ing materials 


22. 
23. 


Over-all Evaluation: Organization and Management of Training 
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TRAINING EvALUATION CuEcK List—Burroucrs AppiInc MACHINE Co. (cont'd) 








Item to Be Evaluated = 





Summary Evaluation of Training Program 
I. Instructor Training Problems 
II. Physical Provisions for Training 
III. Training Aids and Materials 
IV. Other Psychological Requirements for Training 


V. Organization and Management of Training 
































The Engineer Shortage: 
Challenge to Management 


DONALD M. LAUGHLIN 


Two fundamental ways in which industry can attempt to meet the present critical 
shortage of engineers—a shortage that gives little promise of relief within the decade 
—are by opening new sources of supply and by utilizing more effectively its present 
reserves of engineering talent. Personnel inventory and work analysis, respectively, 
are perhaps the chief means for achieving these objectives. There are, however, 
other lines of attack, discussed here, which include formal technical education for 
selected younger workers, concerted action by industry in military conscription 
cases, and a possible lengthening of the work-week for engineering staffs. This 
article is based on planning and analysis done by the author in connection with a 
project he carried out on behalf of the Vulcan Copper & Supply Co., Cincinnati. 


THE SHORTAGE of engineers available to 
industry is going to get worse before it 
gets better. There seems to be no imme- 
diate solution. Personnel executives in 
industry face the necessity of laying both 
long-term and short-term plans to cope 
with the problem, which must also be 
faced externally by every business or- 
ganization using engineering talent. An 
effective solution can be reached only 
with the help of the engineering socie- 


ties, educational institutions, and govern- 
ment agencies concerned. 

Reliable estimates indicate that indus- 
try will need some 30,000 engineering 
graduates each year for the next five 
years. College enrollment figures indi- 
cate only 26,000 engineering graduates 
in 1952, 20,000 in 1953, and a mere 
17,000 in 1954. Not all of these will 
be available immediately to industry, 
since military service, government agen- 





cies, and graduate schools will absorb a 
fair share. Because of the low birth 
rate in this country throughout the 
1930’s, there will be no appreciable in- 
crease until the early 1960’s, when our 
bumper crop of “war babies,” born in 
1942 and 1943, begins to reach maturity. 
In the meantime, industrial organizations 
have a threefold job to do: First, they 
must compete for the relatively few engi- 
neers who are employable; second, they 
must hold their present engineering de- 
partments intact; third, they must utilize 
their present engineering staffs to the 
full. 

Measures to relieve the shortage par- 
tially are under way, since it is not the 
habit of American business men to sit 
back with the attitude that nothing can 
be done about a bad situation. Already 
most companies are busily outbidding 
each other salary-wise for engineering 
graduates, so that a bachelor’s degree in 
engineering commands $75 to $100 per 
month more than degrees in other 
branches of learning. The holders of 
master’s and doctor’s degrees in engi- 
neering have even greater salary edges 
over their contemporaries in the arts 
and sciences. In removing engineers, re- 
cently, from the salary controls affecting 
other employees, the Salary Stabilization 
Board recognized that the national situa- 
tion was out of hand. It still is. Unless 
industry, with good judgment and fore- 
sight, applies its own brakes, there will 
be, all too soon, some grave inequities 
to be dealt with by companies which 
either do not have salary ranges or do 
not adhere to them. 

Two obvious courses of action to com- 
bat the engineer shortage have been 
followed thus far by most organizations 
feeling the pinch. Such companies are, 
first, flooding the engineering colleges 
with high-powered recruiters laden with 
impressive folders depicting the com- 
pany’s position in the national economy, 
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the opportunity to train for a manage- 
ment job, and the personal security of- 
fered by all types of welfare programs. 
Second, they are spending large sums of 
advertising money in attempting to entice 
engineers away from rival companies. 

Are there not some other approaches 
that are in great need of exploration— 
approaches which are less obvious but 
may yield as good or better results in 
the long run? In other words, quantita- 
tively, how can we secure more engi- 
neers? Qualitatively, how can we use the 
engineers now employed to the full ex- 
tent of their capabilities? 


The Quantitative Approach 


The quantitative problem can be ap- 
proached by setting up within each com- 
pany a personnel inventory covering all 
employees in all categories. The first 
question to be answered on the basis of 
the inventory is, “Are there trained en- 
gineers in the organization who are not 
doing strictly engineering work?” If 
there are none who can be transferred 
immediately, there may be some who can 
be sent back to school for a short re- 
fresher course in an engineering specialty 
and who can be available in a matter of 
months for an engineering assignment. 
If engineers are being used in selling 
or administrative jobs, and there are no 
ready replacements for them, then it is 
time the training of replacements was 
begun. 

The personnel inventory can be 
checked to identify employees working in 
other departments who have a year or 
more of college engineering education. 
Such people can be given leaves of ab- 
sence, such financial assistance as is 
justified in each individual case, and 
opportunity to complete their studies to- 
ward a degree. 

Among younger employees in the lower 
wage categories, there may be a few 
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unusual individuals with high intelligence 
and strong mechanical or analytical apti- 
tude who should be given an engineering 
education at company expense, as a fu- 
ture investment in technical personnel 
procurement. 

Professors in the engineering colleges 
are a group to be canvassed for the 
possibility of summer or part-time em- 
ployment. Such employment may well 
help them become better teachers by 
making them better informed as to the 
requirements of industry. Occasionally, 
technical projects are of such character 
that they can be sub-contracted to an 
engineering school, where the professors 
and graduate students can perform the 
work in the university’s laboratory. Sys- 
tematic coverage and contact with the 
engineering institutions may result in 
some surprising developments along these 
lines. 

Post-graduate students are another 
fringe source of engineering talent that 
can be engaged for summer or part-time 
employment. Their research projects of- 
fer an opportunity for the industrial 
concern to farm out engineering investi- 
gations, thus laying the ground-work for 
the man with an advanced degree to come 
into the organization later. 

A few engineering colleges have 
worked out their student schedules and 
calendars on the basis of the “Co-op 
Plan,” whereby two students hold down 
one job in industry, alternating their 
studies with their joint job. It is quite 
possible that more educational institu- 
tions will be interested in this plan, par- 
ticularly if business firms take the initia- 
tive and if the colleges can be certain 
of jobs for the students enrolled on this 
basis. 


The Qualitative Approach 


The qualitative aspect of the engineer 
shortage in each business calls for an 
analysis of every aspect of the engineer- 
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ing department’s work load and man- 
power requirements. This involves a 
review of job specifications; actual job 
analysis of hours, working conditions, 
supervision, and training; and precedures 
for handling correspondence, paper work, 
filing, and liaison with other departments 
of the company. 

One of the first questions to be an- 
swered is: “How many hours per week 
is the average engineering department 
employee working?” In this connection, 
we may well ask whether we can afford 
to retain the present 40-hour week for 
engineers in the face of the existing na- 
tional shortage. Another question of 
primary importance is: “Are engineers 
doing clerical, administrative and other 
non-technical work that can be done by 
accountants or procurement men?” Job 
studies within the engineering depart- 
ment will make plain the exact nature of 
individual assignments and reveal the 
existence of any overlapping functions, 
excess paper work, outmoded forms, or 
inadequate standard procedure manuals. 
A careful look at the time given by 
senior engineers to training and super- 
vision will sometimes reveal a need for 
manualized instructions or a shifting of 
responsibilities to the personnel depart- 
ment where non-technical induction, 
training and employee welfare functions 
can be performed. 

The work of an engineer is frequently 
facilitated if he is given special training 
in report writing, composition and gen- 
eral correspondence. Engineers are not- 
ably expert with figures but slow to 
translate their ideas into oral or written 
expression. Formal classes in speech and 
composition, which have been tried suc- 
cessfully by some companies, may be 
used; or a consulting specialist may be 
engaged to provide advice and help to 
members of the engineering department 
with respect to their writing techniques. 


The productivity of the engineering 





staff, like that of any other department, 
is increased in proportion to the effec- 
tiveness of its communication system. 
Normally, an engineering project is 
broken down into hundreds of small as- 
signments, which, when fitted together 
like an intricate jigsaw puzzle, form a 
complete picture. However, the individ- 
ual engineer may not understand the 
over-all objective, know where his work 
fits into the end result, or realize how 
the project as a whole is progressing. 
These conditions, which obstruct good 
communications, are further complicated 
by the secrecy that surrounds most engi- 
neering activities. Nevertheless, commu- 
nications must be given a proper place 
in engineering management and provi- 
sions must be made for informal discus- 
sions, bulletins, progress reports, photo- 
graphic records, and the release of what- 
ever confidential information about a 
project may be feasible.* 


Morale Factors 


Most engineers are methodical individ- 
uals who like to lead rather orderly 
lives. Security for themselves and their 
families means a great deal to them. 
Company programs of hospitalization, 


sick leave, insurance, retirement and 
other employee benefits loom large in 
the personal life of the average engineer, 
perhaps more than with any other em- 
ployee group. 

The ability of a company, in these 
times, to hold its engineering employees 
often hinges on these welfare items and 
on other small elements in the handling 
of personnel relations. One illustration 
(and there are others) is the matter of 
punching a time clock. Unquestionably, 
the morale of the professional engineer 
is lifted when he is freed from this 


* The role of good communications in improving the 
utilization of engineering manpower is discussed 
in “Strictly Personnel,’’ PeRsoNNEL, March, 1952, 
p. 371.—Eb. 
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irritating regimentation. Engineering de- 
partment heads can well afford to discuss 
these morale factors with the personnel 
officer at regular intervals. 

Not to be overlooked in improving the 
productivity of the engineering staff are 
the physical surroundings provided by 
the company. Technical work demands a 
high degree of concentration. Therefore, 
to do his best, the engineer must have 
plenty of working space and room to 
spread out his drawings, notes, reference 
books and instruments. Light, ventila- 
tion, temperature, and noise should be 
kept as nearly constant as possible in 
order to create the atmosphere necessary 
for the engineer’s optimum effort. It 
should not be necessary to add that due 
consideration should be given to tele- 
phone service, stenographic help, and 
mechanical aids such as adding machines, 
calculators and dictaphones. Other facili- 
ties which will indirectly assist the engi- 
neer in his daily output are an efficiently 
organized filing system and a conveni- 
ently located and adequate library. 

Again the personnel executive has a 
job to do in behalf of his engineering 
associates whenever an engineer is about 
to be taken into the military service. At 
any such time, it behooves a company to 
appeal to every level of government— 
local, state and national—basing its argu- 
ment in the individual case upon the 
general shortage of engineers in industry. 
The trade association in an industry can 
help in these instances, as can the engi- 
neering societies; in the Department of 
Defense, moreover, there is a Manpower 
Section, which will consider such appeals 
in the light of the Department’s depend- 
ence on industry for arms and matériel. 

Only by an all-out effort can industry 
point up the urgency of this engineering 
manpower problem and lay the ground- 
work for an ultimate solution, though it 
be five to ten years before such a solution 
is achieved. 





An Outline of Communication Practice 


JOSEPH D. COOPER* 


THE DEVELOPMENT of an understanding 
of communication within industrial or- 
ganizations is a subject which has been 
receiving increasing attention within the 
past few years. Literature on communi- 
cation practice has been growing, but the 
earliest literature on communication 
dealt with telling employees about com- 
pany programs to enhance their sense 
of participation. Interest subsequently 
developed in finding out what employees 
think about their organizations and what 
they want to know. This grew out of 
the desire to be better informed on em- 
ployee points of view and informational 


needs so as to do a better job of sharing 
information with them. More recently 
attention has been given to techniques 
of intra-management communication. 

Because there is such a growing body 
of literature and research publications, 
a comprehensive outline or check list of 
communication practice may prove use- 
ful in the review of individual company 
programs. The outline which follows 
treats the subject in both scope and de- 
tail from the general perspective of man- 
agement personnel, particularly from the 
standpoint of the executive. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A. What is meant by “organization communication”? 


1. General definition 
The exchange of meaning between persons 


The three-directional flow of information 


a. Information down the line to supervisors and employees as to purposes 
and goals; duties, responsibilities and relationships; timetables, 
methods, procedures and standards of performance; technical informa- 
tion necessary to performance; general background information regard- 
ing the company, its products, clientele, etc.; civic information to 
inculcate good citizenship; requests for information; and requests for 
specific performance 


Information up the line from supervisors and employees as to con- 
ditions of work; recommendations regarding policies, operating pro- 
grams and methods of work; production reports and observations; 
compliance with requests for specific performance; ideas and _ sug- 
gestions; attitudes and opinions; complaints, etc. 





Information across lines of organization, among management personnel 
and among members of the same work units as to mutual and inter- 
related responsibilities and ideas and decisions in the making, par- 
ticularly to assure coordinated action and to enable specialized workers 
to have a grasp of the whole activity of which they are a part 


* Mr. Cooper has been Executive Director of the Office of Salary Stabilization, which is now 
in process of concluding its activities. He is also a practicing management consultant.—Ep. 
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OUTLINE OF COMMUNICATION PRACTICE 


B. Scope of organizational communication 
1. General institutional communication 
Operating and technical communication 
Intra-management communication 
Bottom-up communication 
Orientation of new employees 
Home office communication with branch or field offices 
Communication technology 


C. Importance of a communication program 
1. Direction and coordination of the organization 


a. Clarity of responsibility of organizational components and individual 
workers 


b. Avoidance of confusion, duplication and conflict which otherwise result 
in inaction and loss of efficiency 


c. Bringing of interrelated work operations into common action through 
mutual knowledge of relationships 


Improved individual performance 


a. Providing tools of performance: specific operating instructions, stand- 


ards, procedures, technical information, etc., so that employees know 
what to do 


b. Development of intelligent participation through knowledge of objec- 
tives, goals, workings of whole enterprise in relation to individual 
responsibility 

Improved morale 


a. Opportunities for self-expression and participation in management 
decisions through suggestion systems, staff conferences, open avenues 
of upward communication, attitude and opinion surveys, etc. 


b. Sense of identification, a feeling of mutual interest with the company, 
carrying over into community and public relations 


c. Improved personal outlook and orientation, in general, through better 
understanding of social, economic and political conditions of the 
environment and through better citizenship 


Improved customer relations 


a. Uniform, prompt and correct service resulting from knowledge of 
company policies, practices and standards 


b. Wholesome, constructive and promotional ‘relationship with customers 


arising from sense of identification with, and self-interest in, the 
company 





Improved industrial relationships 


a. Employees more fully informed as to management problems so that 
they will have balanced consideration of issues in labor negotiations 

b. Constructive treatment and disposition of grievances and misunder- 
standings through opening of channels of preventive discussion, thus 
minimizing referrals to union machinery 

D. How a company may determine its own communication needs 
1. Uniqueness of situations; need for adaptation of general principles and 
for variation of technique 


2. Factors which may influence nature of a company’s communication pro- 
gram 
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. General environment 

. Age of the company 

. Form of organizational structure 

. Size and growth trend 

Degree of internal change 

Personnel characteristics and turnover 

. Complexity of operations 

. Need for operational uniformity and exactness 

. Space relationships 

j. Findings from attitude, opinion and morale surveys 


ro af hf 


so 7m 


. =e 


Il. GENERAL INSTITUTIONAL COMMUNICATION—KEEPING EMPLOYEES 
INFORMED 


A. Telling employees vs. letting them find out 
1. Effects of not knowing or not being told 


2. Distortions that result from reliance upon informal channels of com- 
munication 


B. Deciding the content of an employee communication program 
1. General approach—merging employee self-interest and company interest 
2. What the worker wants to know—in general 
a. Operating plans and changes that may affect him directly or indirectly 
b. Changes in personnel in his orbit 


c. Anything that may directly or indirectly affect his pay, status, working 
conditions, career, opportunities, self-esteem, interpersonal relationships 
and prestige 


3. Tailoring the information program to employees’ specifically expressed 
needs 


a. Appraising employee knowledge and attitudes 
b. Ascertaining what gaps to fill and what to correct 
c. Fixing priorities and sequences 


C. What to cover 
1. Company history, products, services and operating policies 
Production goals, problems, trends, policies 
Sales and financial operations and trends 
. General management problems and planning 
. Organization and personnel policies and practices 


. Economic prospectus of the company, the industry, the community and 
the country as a whole 


7. The American system 


D. Media of communication 
1. Written communication 

a. House organs 

. Booklets and folders 
Letters to employees’ homes 

. Annual and special reports 

. Employee handbooks and manuals 
Bulletin boards, posters and information racks 
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2. Oral or direct communication 
a. Direct supervisory discussion 
b. Employee meetings 
c. Conference meetings 
d. Employee committees 


. Audio-visual communication 
a. Film strips 
b. Motion pictures 
c. Recordings 
d. Plant broadcasting 


4. Product demonstrations and open house activities 


5. Community advertising 


E. The basis of understanding 
1. Barriers to understanding 
a. Different areas of work and specialization 
b. Different levels of responsibility and perspective 
c. Differences in personal background 
d. Emotional or prejudicial barriers 


. Techniques for getting understanding 
Finding common referrents among communicants 
Using simple and familiar terms 


a. 
b 
c. Building up from familiar situations 
d. Transferrence of experience to new situations 
e. Use of mental and visual symbols 

f 


Providing actual experience or participation 


Ill. OPERATING AND TECHNICAL COMMUNICATION 
A. The giving and taking of orders 
1. How orders are received 
a. Conflicts of personal and official interest and points of view 
b. Resistances to orders 
c. Misunderstandings 
d. Varying modes of compliance 


. Thinking through an order before’ it is given 
a. The' various kinds of orders 
b. Determining what is to be achieved 
c. Anticipating response 
d. Minimizing the necessity for orders; the goal of self-management 


. How to communicate orders 
Clarity of meaning 
Completeness of an order 
Positive nature of an order 


Non-contradictory orders 
The courtesy factor 
Check list of do’s and don’ts 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. Frequency of orders 
e. 
‘ 
g. 
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4. Observing channels of command 
a. Who gives orders and who receives 
b. The authority of the situation—dealing with emergencies 


c. When and how to by-pass channels without impairing the chain of 
command and authority 


Modifying orders 

a. Recognizing situational differences 
b. Adjusting for changed conditions 
c. Bringing orders up to date 


B. Lines of command and authority 


1. The formal line of authority and communication from top to bottom of 
organization 


2. What happens to communication as it moves up and down the line of 
authority 


3. Staff and line organization and communication 
4. How to keep lines of communication short 
5. How delegation of authority minimizes the need for specific communication 


Inter-office communication 
1. Matters covered by inter-ofice communication 
Forms of inter-office communication; formal and informal 


2 
3. Flow of inter-offiice communication; how to short-cut 
4 


Inter-office relationships 


Written instructions 
1. Need for formalized systems of written instructions 
a. Disadvantages of non-systematic issuance of instructions 
b. Conditions warranting formal issuance systems 
c. Benefits from installing and maintaining an instruction system 


Instructional media 

a. Circulars 

b. Looseleaf manuals 
c. Pamphlet handbooks 


Examples of typical instruction manuals and how they are used 


a. Organization manual 

b. Sales manual 

c. Office manual 

d. Supervisors’ policy manual 

e. Style and stenographic manual 
f. Branch operating manual 


Installation of new systems 

a. Responsibility for compilation 

b. Editorial procedures in compilation 

c. Organization of subject matter; functional vs. departmental approach 


Responsibility for preparation and coordination 
a. Technical responsibility over subject matter 
b. Administrative responsibility for system 
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. Reproduction and distribution 
a. Desirable formats 
b. Reproduction methods 
c. Selective distribution systems 
. Current maintenance 
a. Current revisions 
b. Periodic overhauling 
c. Use of current check lists 
. Follow-up on use 
a. Audit of individual instruction sets 
b. References to official instructions 
c. Basis for management audits 
. The language of internal business communication 
a. The psychology of instructional language 
b. Suggestions for writing style 


IV. INTRA-MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION 


A. Communication in relation to policy-thinking and decision-making 


1. Policies as communicable guides to action 


2. Elements of policy-making 
a. Objective to be reached 


b. Consideration of objective evidence of experience and subjective view- 
point expressions 


c. Determination of practices or courses of action to be followed 
. Criteria of good policy 

. Extent to which objectives are supported 

. Feasibility 

. Consistency with related policies 

. Acceptability to people affected 

. Communicable and understandable nature 

Flexibility 

Elements of decision-making 
a. Definition of problem 

b. Bringing information to bear upon problem 

c. Choice of possibilities in relation to criteria of value and. risk 


. Organizing the flow of facts, analyses, opinions and viewpoints to be 
brought to bear on policy-thinking and decision-making 


a. Raw information to be acquired, screened and referred 
b. Analyses to be made and circulated 


c. Machinery for review and participation by appropriate organizational 
components in light of their specialized interests 

d. Machinery for resolving differences and assuring the reaching of 
organizational decisions 


Decision-making as choice in absence of all pertinent available information 
a. The elusiveness of “all” 

b. The need for a cut-off; decisions as moments in time 

c. Calculated risks; 90 per cent decisions; correctibility of decisions 
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B. Conferences and committees 


1. Regular staff conferences as devices for obtaining three-day communication 
2. Use of standing and ad hoc committees 

3. The dynamics of group discussions 
+ 


Planning, preparation, and follow-up phases of conference and committee 
activities 
Keeping management personnel informed 


1. Adapting employee communication program to special informational needs 
of various management levels 


2. Media and techniques of communication for management personnel 
3. Special needs of foremen and supervisors 
Informal communication systems 


1. What is meant by informal communication; relation to “grapevine” and 
“group dynamics” 


2. How informal communication groups are formed; the personality struc- 
ture of organization 


3. Value and dangers of informal communication systems 


Role of status systems in organizational communication 


1. Legitimate role of status systems within the structure of authority 
2. Evidence of status 


3. How status systems break down 
4. The control of status systems 
Space aspects of communication 


1. Influence of space arrangements upon working relationships 
2. Logical and non-logical factors in assigning space 


V. BOTTOM-UP COMMUNICATION 
A. Types of upward communication 
1. Operating reports 
2.‘ Operating recommendations and suggestions 
3. Attitudes, opinions and complaints 
Barriers to upward flow 
1. Supervisory screening and blockage 
2. Semantic distortions 
3. Travel losses 
4. Restrained communication 
5. Increased congestion up the line 
Developing the upward flow 
1. Principles that should govern a regular reporting system 
2. The chain system of staff conferences 
3. Polls of employee attitudes and opinions 
4. Direct consultation 
5. Use of suggestion systems 
6. Analysis of objective evidence of attitude 
Completing the cycle 
1. Making use of information 
2. Letting people know 
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VI. ORIENTATION FOR NEW EMPLOYEES 


A. Importance of new employees starting on a properly informed basis 
1. Orientation training defined 
2. Goals of orientation program 
3. Initial orientation as “stitch-in-time” economy 
4. The importance of the first impression 


. Basic coverage of orientation program 
1. Employment rules and conditions 
2. Facilities and services 
3. Company history, organization and operations 
4. Duties and responsibilities within context of broader phases of work 
5. Acquaintanceship with fellow employees 


. Responsibility for orientation 
1. Over-all responsibility of personnel department 
2. Supervisory responsibility 
3. Follow-up responsibilities 


Vil. HOME OFFICE COMMUNICATION WITH BRANCH OR FIELD OFFICES 


A. Importance of this communication phase 
1. Tying home office and branches together 
2. Providing operating guidances 
3. Assuring uniformity and consistency 
4. Reducing correspondence 


. Communicating operating policies and procedures 
. Company policy on branch office latitude 
. Media of communication 
. Subject matter coverage 
. Degree of detail 


. Handling individual correspondence inquiries 


. Techniques for achieving better understanding 
1. Interchange of personnel 
2. Travel to and from branch offices 
3. Conferences for branch office key personnel 
4. Clearance of new proposals 


. Organizational arrangements 


1. Line of command problems; coordinating this phase of communication 
2. Special organizational unit for branch office operations 


COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY 


A. Keeping up with technological advances 
1. Meeting business competition 
2. Coping with the complications of size 


B. Current advances and trends 
1. Electronic transmission 
2. Electronic analysis 
3. Reproduction technology 
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4. Distribution mechanics 
5. Visible controls 
6. Automatic reporting systems 


C. Management implications of improvements 
1. Keeping abreast of change 
2. Evaluating worth of new improvements and replacements 
3. Control of congestion resulting from ease of reproduction, distribution 
and transmission 
D. Security aspects of communication 
1. Safeguarding government information 
2. Safeguarding business information 


IX. ORGANIZING A COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 


A. Relationship to management functions 
1. Organization and methods engineering 
2. Training 
3. Employee relations 
4. Public relations 


B. Responsibilities of executives 
1. General executives 
2. Line officers throughout the line of authority 


C. Evaluation of communication program 
1. Value in terms of improved performance 
2. Evaluating worth of new improvements and replacements 
3. Value in terms of smoother operation and improved morale 


X. THEORY OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Communication as exchange of meaning 
1. Words and action; signs and symbols 
2. Semantics; the science of meaning; human limits of communication 
3. How groups develop communication patterns within themselves 


Organization structure as matrix of communication process 
1. The leadership network: centers of authoritative communication 


2. Optimum communication as a balancing point between vertical 
horizontal lines of organization 


3. Geometric growth of communication problems with increases in 
of organization 


Communication process 
1. Delegation of authority 


2. Non-official communication networks; communication througn tne person- 
ality structure of organization 


The cycle of communication: issuance and receipt 
Environmental factors 





Personnel Records for the 
Small Company 


J. S. KORNREICH 
Personnel Director 
MKM Knitting Mills, Inc. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Personnel paperwork can get out of hand in the small company as well as the larger 
organization when a multiplicity of separate forms are developed to record various 


types of personal data regarding the individual employee and his work experience 


within the company. 


In many cases, an omnibus form will serve just as satis- 


factorily, with far greater economy and efficiency. The multi-purpose form described 
and reproduced in full in this article was designed to meet the specific requirements 
of one company, but can readily be adapted to the needs of others. 


THE PERSONNEL manager in a small com- 
pany must perform a combination of 
duties, many of which would be allocated 
among several specialists in a larger 
company. By the same token, where the 
large corporation can afford to maintain 
many types of specialized personnel 
records, the small company cannot sus- 
tain the cost of an elaborate records 
system but must confine itself to some 
practical though modified record-keep- 
ing procedure. Without sacrificing either 
economy or efficiency, the small com- 
pany can maintain adequate personnel 
records by the use of a multi-purpose 
personnel form.* 


The sample form reproduced here 
was designed to meet the specific needs 
of one of our manufacturing units. This 
folded form may be used in any one or 


* For a description of an omnibus personnel form 
for use by line supervisors in recording various 
types of personnel transactions, see ‘Multi-Purpose 

ersonnel Form Saves Time and Effort” by 
Charles A. Wood, Personnet, March, 1945, pp. 
310-312.—Epb. 


all of the following ways as: 


1. An application blank (pages 1 and 2). 


2. An interview rating, test record, and 
reference check form (page 3). 


3. A basic payroll record (pages 3 and 4). 
4. A medical examination form (page 4). 
5. A record of all personnel data, such as 


attendance, salary or job changes, effi- 
ciency rating, etc. (page 4). 


The form was designed for use either 
in a drawer file or in a Kardex-type file. 
It is a form that can be used readily in 
both the payroll department and the per- 
sonnel department. Because of its folded 
design, it serves a practical purpose as 
a personnel folder for tax withholding 
certificates, academic transcripts, 
other important personnel papers. 

This particular form was designed to 
fit a specific visible index file on the 
market. However, a similar multi-pur- 
pose form could be designed to meet any 
size requirements. In this instance, the 
form was filed with page 4 facing up. 
A slip bearing the employee’s name and 


(This article is concluded on page 436) 


and 
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clock number was inserted in the visible blank may not be altogether pertinent 
window of the file, so that the form or adequate for another company. Such 
could be removed without disturbing the a form may be tailored to fit any needs. 
efficiency of the file. In some companies, In states where F.E.P.C. restrictions 
of course, there is little need to remove exist, it would be advisable to have 
folders, so that insertion slips would not qualified legal experts check the appli- 
be necessary. It would be simple to cation section of the form. 
provide a space on page 4 for this in- This folded, multi-purpose personnel 
formation. form can save a small company time, 
Since the form reproduced here was space, and paperwork—without depriv- 
designed to meet special. needs, the in- ing the company of any useful personnel 
formation requested in the application data. 


Announce 1953 Sessions of Training 
Laboratory in Group Development 


BASED UPON SEVEN years of pioneering research and experience in the relatively new 
field of training leaders in the skills necessary for developing effective groups, the 
summer laboratory session of the National Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment will be held this year at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, from June 21 
through July 11. 


Approximately 110 applicants will be accepted for this session. Persons involved 
in problems of working with groups in a training, consultant, or leadership capacity 
in any field are invited to apply. 


The purpose of the training program is to sensitize leaders in all fields to the 
existence and nature of the dynamic forces operating in the small group and to 
help them gain skill in operating more effectively in such groups. The training 
program is organized so that each trainee group of 15-20 persons is enabled to 
use its own experience as a laboratory example of group development. Group skills 
of analysis and leadership are practiced through the use of role-playing and observer 
techniques. Concentrated clinics give training in the skills of the consultant and 
the trainer in human relations skills. There is also opportunity to explore the role 
of the group in the larger social environment in which it exists. Finally, a major 
portion of the last week of the Laboratory is spent in specific planning and practice 
of Laboratory learnings as they apply to the participants’ jobs. 


The Laboratory is sponsored by the Division of Adult Education Service of the 
National Education Association and by the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
of the University of Michigan, with the cooperation of faculty members from the 
Universities of Chicago, Illinois, and California, Ohio State, Antioch College, Teachers 
College at Columbia University, and other educational institutions. Its year-round 
research and consultation program is supported by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. For further information, write to the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 








Company Personnel Administration 
Conferences for Educators 


NATHAN BELFER 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Impractical, unrealistic, starry-eyed—these are traditional epithets applied by the 


down-to-earth business executive to the college professor. 


How industry can help 


the educator to a better understanding of its operations through company-sponsored 
conferences is here described by one college faculty member who himself has bene- 
fited from several such programs. Nor are the benefits entirely one-sided, he points 
out; the companies themselves will gain and, by narrowing the gap between the 
academic and business worlds, will be making an important contribution to the social 


welfare of the country as a whole. 


IN RECENT YEARS an increasing number 
of major corporations have been invit- 
ing college professors to observe their 
operations. This usually takes the form 
of a visit to the company sometime dur- 
ing the summer months when faculty 
members have their vacations. 


There are at present a large variety of 
such summer programs for educators. 
Goodyear, General Motors, and _ the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
conduct personnel administration con- 
ferences which last approximately two 
weeks. Swift & Company has had a 
short program of one week and a long 
program of six weeks for economists. 
General Motors has offered a summer 
conference for professors of engineering, 
and Du Pont has had a general program 
for professors from various fields. In 
addition, the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion invites educators to New York to 
survey the operations of the Wall Street 
financial district, and the Foundation for 
Economic Education has a broad Fellow- 
ship in Business program in which it 
places professors and graduate students 


of economics in business concerns for 
six weeks. In operation for five sum- 
mers, over 200 persons have been placed 
in approximately 100 business firms in 
every section of the country. The Re- 
public Steel Company and the Case Insti- 
tute of Technology have sponsored a six- 
week program which includes both 
classroom work and visits to a number 
of different companies in the Cleveland 
area. The Boeing Aircraft Company 
invites engineering professors to Seattle 
for a three-month summer visit, and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Du Pont 
both invite a limited number of specialists 
in such fields as engineering, psychology, 
sociology, and industrial relations to 
spend a full year with them.* 

The usual arrangement is for the com- 
pany to pay all expenses incurred by 
the professor in attending the conference. 
No salary nor honorarium is tendered. 
Boeing Aircraft, however, in its three- 
month program pays the visiting engi- 
neering professors their regular academic 
salary. In the case of the one-year 


“This is, of course, a general survey—not an 
exhaustive list of company programs. 
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programs conducted by Du Pont and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, the regular 
academic salary plus some adjustment 
for extra living expenses is paid. 


The author has been fortunate enough 
to have participated in three such sum- 
mer conferences—those at Swift, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, and General 
Motors. The remarks that follow— 
based on the author’s own direct ob- 
servations and the knowledge gained 
from conversations with fellow professors 
who also have attended such company- 
sponsored projects—will be devoted 
mainly to company programs in the 
area of personnel administration and in- 
dustrial relations, which is the author’s 
principal field of interest. 


How the Conference Operates 


The two-week personnel administration 
conference usually consists of four sep- 
arate phases. To begin with, two or 
three days are spent at the executive 
offices of the company. Talks are de- 
livered by top management personnel on 
the various phases of the company’s 
personnel administration program. The 
professors have the opportunity to ask 
questions and to interview various mem- 
bers of the central office management. 
The educators then make field visits to 
the operating divisions for approximately 
a week. 

In the plants, management is usually 
very cooperative and eager to help the 
visiting educator in any way possible. 
To some extent the professor is on his 
own at this time. He may decide to con- 
centrate on some particular phase of the 
company’s operations—say, grievance 
procedure, salaried personnel administra- 
tion, training of foremen and supervisors, 
employee relations, or the operation of 
pension and other welfare benefit pro- 
grams. The plant personnel will gen- 
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erally be extremely helpful and_ will 
arrange for interviews with anyone in 
the union or management whom the 
professor wishes to see. They will also 
make available non-confidential company 
records. They will be quite frank in 
their observations and statements to the 
educator, and they will usually be willing 
to discuss their operating problems with 
him in detail. Thus the professor has 
the unique opportunity to explore for a 
week any and all phases of a company’s 
personnel administration program which 
may interest him. 

The educators then reassemble at the 
central office city to discuss and compare 
their findings in the plants. A report on 
the corporation’s personnel administra- 
tion program is prepared. Management 
representatives are absent at this time. 
The fourth and final phase of the con- 
ference consists of a session in which 
the educators present to management 
their critique of the company’s personnel 
operations. There will be joint discus- 
sion of the report between the visiting 
educators and management. Also, it 
should be added that during all four 
phases of the program the company pro- 
vides a considerable amount of pleasant 
entertainment for the visitors. 


Obviously, such a program is fairly 


costly. Of what value is it? Why has 
there been this great interest in inviting 
professors to view the day-to-day opera- 
tions of industry? 

It has been the author’s distinct im- 
pression that such projects are extremely 
worth while from the viewpoint of both 
the corporation and the professor. 


What the Company Gains 


There are various tangible and_in- 
tangible ways in which the company will 
benefit. Public relations is high on 
the agenda of all corporations. It is un- 
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fortunately true that many college pro- 
fessors have only a very limited knowl- 
edge of the actual workings of American 
industry. Many educators have had very 
little contact with people in industry; in 
some cases, they have had no contact. 
Their knowledge of how industry op- 
erates may be derived largely from the 
written word—books and magazines 
which may give an inadequate and. at 
times distorted picture of the true 
operations of American industry. Invit- 
ing professors to view directly and at 
first hand a company’s operations is an 
invaluable way of acquainting educators 
with the facts and achievements of Amer- 
ican industry. They will be made aware 
of the fact that large corporations are 
human organizations that have con- 
tributed very substantially to the living 
standards of the American people. 


College professors can play a vital role 
in public relations. They are eminently 
suited to interpret the problems and con- 
ditions of industry to the public as well 
as to its component groups—labor, in- 
dustry, and the consumer. Furthermore, 
educators can exert a fairly broad influ- 
ence through their courses, lectures, and 
publications. Another type of influence 
which they may have is born of friend- 
ships formed in the course of their roving 
academic careers. They are in touch 
with educators throughout the country 
and thus can reach an even more widely 
distributed audience. This influence 
should be of great value in helping to 
create good will and understanding on 
the part of the public toward any in- 
dustry or concern. 


The critique of the industrial relations 
program which the educators prepare can 
be extremely valuable for the company. 
To be sure, two weeks is hardly sufficient 
time to view a company’s operations. 
University professors, however, are in- 
telligent and can quickly familiarize 
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themselves with the company’s pro- 
cedures. They have a broad training 
and can readily reach the heart of a 
problem. They can view it as a whole 
and not be bogged down in detail—as 
frequently happens to company execu- 
tives in dealing with day-to-day adminis- 
trative problems. The impartial observa- 
tions of the visiting professors may serve 
to stimulate the executives to re-examine 
their traditional programs and _pro- 
cedures. The educators will frequently 
want to know why a thing is being done. 
Many executives have never had to 
answer such questions from an outsider, 
and the attempt to find appropriate 
answers may lead to an entire re-evalua- 
tion of the company’s program. Thus the 
educator’s critique of operations can 
make specific, practical contributions to 
a company’s organization. Indeed, this 
author has been informed by company 
officials that visiting educators have made 
numerous valuable suggestions for the 
improvement of operations, many of 
which have been put into effect. In the 
case of one major corporation, for 
example, a comprehensive employee- 
rating program was introduced after a 
group of educators had highlighted the 
lack of such a rating scheme as a major 
deficiency in the company’s employee 
relations program. 


Lastly, the company gains a group of 


friends on many college 
throughout the country. Corporations 
are becoming increasingly concerned 
over the manpower situation. College 
recruiting is, of course, carried on by 
most corporations today. A summer con- 
ference for professors provides the com- 
pany with ready-made contacts when 
they visit college campuses for recruit- 
ing purposes, as the educators can ex- 
plain to students from firsthand knowl- 
edge the advantages of employment with 
particular companies. 


campuses 
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How the Educator Benefits 


Colleagues of this author who have par- 
ticipated in company-sponsored summer 
programs all speak very favorably of 
their experiences and feel that the time 
spent was extremely profitable and 
worth while. They became more profi- 
cient in their specialty, and their teach- 
ing was made more effective. 

Certainly, there is much which the 
educator can learn from corporation- 
sponsored personnel administration con- 
ferences. He will gain an insight into 
the workings of American industry. He 
will have more understanding of and 
sympathy for the problems of a specific 
company and of American industry gen- 
erally. Such direct contacts with indus- 
try can do infinitely more than the reams 
of public relations handouts which come 
through the mail. Printed material in 
third-class envelopes usually ends up in 
the wastebasket. Its effect is virtually 
nil. At conferences, on the other hand, 
the professor has the opportunity to meet 
corporate executives face to face. He is 
made aware that they are human beings 
like himself and are trying to do the 
best job they can. He will also gain a 
new appreciation of the contributions 
made by private corporations to the gen- 
eral welfare of the American people. 


It is an unfortunate fact that very 
frequently the university instructor of 
personnel administration and industrial 
relations courses has had only limited 


industrial job experience—in many 
cases, none at all. This will affect his 
teaching. An understanding of the work 
situation is essential if teaching is to be 
realistic and effective. Personnel con- 
ferences can provide the teacher with 
needed experience in the actual opera- 
tions of the industry. Such applied 
laboratory experience will make him a 
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wiser and more effective instructor of 
personnel management courses. It can 
serve, in a way, as an internship period 
and make him more proficient in his 
specialty. The educator will also become 
acquainted with company publications 
and motion pictures which can be used 
as effective pedagogical devices. Even 
the printed record of the proceedings at 
the conferences has been used success- 
fully as required reading in courses. 
Furthermore, the educator will make con- 
tacts with corporate officials whom he 
may invite in the future to speak before 
university classes. Such personal appear- 
ances by management executives in the 
classroom can be very useful; they add 
an element of realism to the traditional 
discussion and textbook-reading routine 
and can prevent the course from getting 
too far up into the ivory tower. The 
students are usually very much interested 
in what an industry representative has to 
say. 

Once he learns the needs of industry, 
the educator may also be able to give the 
student more effective and realistic voca- 
tional guidance. This may help to solve 
one of the perplexing problems of 
modern education—the gap between the 
classroom and industry. Students aren’t 
sure what to expect when they graduate; 
professors in turn can’t help the stu- 
dent, as they are unable to relate their 
teaching to the practical aspects of in- 
dustrial jobs. Industry also suffers, 
since—in the last analysis—it must foot 
the bill for bridging this gap between the 
schools and industry. By attending com- 
pany conferences, educators gain a better 
understanding of the needs and require- 
ments of industry which they, in turn, 
can pass along to their students with 
benefit to all concerned. 
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From the day of his leave-taking and throughout the period beyond, the retired 
worker in many companies is no longer an “ex-employee” who has lost identification 
and contact with the organization to which he devoted years of service. This, in 
large measure, is the result of the special programs undertaken by a growing number 
of companies to maintain communication with their annuitants, give them a con- 
tinuing feeling of participation in company affairs, and offer them various types of 
specific benefits and services. Drawing on a survey of 76 companies, this article—the 
sequel to an earlier study of pre-retirement practices in industry—examines the 
practices which are being followed to help employees adjust to their new status upon 


retirement and after. 


THE PAST DECADE has seen increasingly 
widespread adoption of company pro- 
grams designed to help the older worker 
achieve a successful adjustment to re- 
tirement. The general nature and scope 
of pre-retirement practices and policies, 
as revealed in a survey of the retirement 
programs of 76 prominent companies, 
were examined in Part I of this study.* 
Our attention now turns to the post-retire- 
ment period—to the practices affecting 
the older worker from the day of his 
leave-taking and throughout his retire- 
ment. We shall also consider in this 
article the increasing union participation 
in retirement practices, and shall attempt 
to assess the value of retirement condi- 
tioning practices in achieving worthwhile 
results both for the retiring workers and 
their former employers. 


ACTIVITIES AT THE TIME OF RETIREMENT 


Long relationships come to an end 
upon retirement, and it is to the advan- 


* Personnel, November, 1952, pp. 261-274. 


tage of every company that they come to 
a fitting end. This calls for some form 
of recognition of the employee’s depar- 


ture. The last impression left on the 


worker by the company will be long 
remembered. When an annuitant can 
say, “After I gave them 30 years, they 
sent a flunky out to say goodbye,” man- 
agement stands accused. Such accusa- 
tions are made now and then, for retire- 
ment day is one of strong emotion. But 
praise is being bestowed on management, 
too, by annuitants who received a fare- 
well that enhanced their prestige and 
helped them through what is at best a 
difficult experience. 


Personal Management Farewell 


When top management takes time out 
to bid a personal goodbye to annuitants, 
certain benefits accrue both to the per- 
sons retiring and to the company. The 
employee who is compelled to retire may 
gain a better understanding of company 
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policy on the need for compulsory retire- 
ment, along with practical advice from a 
respected management source (“Mr. 
Manager says I should keep active; and 
he asked me to come back to the plant 
on visits and gave me this badge to get 
in”). The attitude (and sometimes the 
blood pressure) of a disgruntled, volun- 
tary retirant often can be improved in the 
mellowing atmosphere of equality and 
mutual independence which surrounds 
him on retirement—especially as he sees 
his superiors halt their daily work and 
take the time to bid him a personal fare- 
well. In “making the rounds” to say 
goodbye, the annuitant may be accom- 
panied by his immediate supervisor or 
department head. 

The company, of course, benefits from 
any improvement in the attitude of its 
retired representatives whose voiced 
opinions on company matters are often 
received as gospel truth by their public. 
Management may sometimes profit in 
another manner from these farewell talks 
or exit interviews, when the retiring em- 
ployee unexpectedly reveals causes for 
discontent in the organization which are 
prompting employees to request volun- 
tary retirement. People express them- 
selves freely at such times, but the 
eliciting of information should not, of 
course, be the purpose of the meeting. 
The personal farewell by management is 
a means of recognition which has value 
proportionate to the rank of the execu- 
tive, and his ability to inject a spirit of 
genuine interest into the proceedings. 


Recognition Ceremonies 


Another practice commonly followed 
is to have a top management man and 
immediate supervisors gather to honor 
the employee at a dinner or luncheon 
paid for by the company. This is some- 
times expanded to include groups of em- 
ployees who are retiring at approxi- 
mately the same time, and to include 
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co-workers. The gathering may be held 
in the company cafeteria or in outside 
facilities, and is usually accompanied by 
publicity in house organs and/or local 
newspapers. As might be expected, the 
meeting usually includes a few informal 
speeches by well-wishers, and the presen- 
tation of company service insignia or 
certificates of “graduation” from com- 
pany employment. In some instances, 
gifts are presented. It is also a common 
practice to read and present a letter of 
appreciation and good wishes from the 
company president. 

The author’s survey showed that 40 
per cent of the 76 participating com- 
panies held dinners or other types of 
social gatherings at retirement. An Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society survey of 
355 companies revealed the following: 


. considerable variety as to the exact 
type of procedure, but out of the 127 com- 
panies explaining their policy, 84 stated 
that a party was included in the ceremony. 
A further breakdown on this group indi- 
cates that 50 companies provide a gift in 
addition to the party and an additional 
13 companies present a gift and a certi- 
ficate of service besides arranging for a 
party. 

Management isn’t the only sponsor of 
retirement celebrations. The fellow em- 
ployees of a retiring worker may also 
mark the occasion with a party and a 
gift. Encouragement of these employee 
efforts is widespread, though actual assis- 
tance is usually limited to help in arrang- 


ing for physical facilities. 


POST-RETIREMENT PRACTICES 


“Out of sight, out of mind,” and 
“Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” 
are contradictory maxims. It is encour- 
aging to be able to report, however, that 
the latter seems better to describe the re- 
lationship with retired employees which 
exists in a growing number of companies. 
A survey by the University of Chicago 
concluded that “management is increas- 
ingly interested in the adjustment of 
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employees after retirement.” To see why 
this is so, let us consider a recent state- 
ment of the Vice President of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company: 
The company’s responsibility for the suc- 
cessful retirement of an employee ends, in 
law and logic, on the date of retirement, 
but an intelligent public relations policy will 
not allow its interest to end there. An 
employee with a comfortable living can be- 
come a powerful promoter of public appro- 
val of his company. A program for proving 
regularly that the company thinks he is still 
an important guy will cost little and pay 
enormous dividends in good will. 


A further explanation of this increased 
interest comes from the University of 
Chicago survey: 


Inflation has inflicted hardship upon many 
who have been retired for some years. Union 
negotiations relating to pensions have placed 
additional emphasis on the situation of 
retired workers. It is our impression, how- 
ever, that the primary motivation of indus- 
try in improving post-retirement programs 
is a genuine and disinterested sense of 
loyalty and obligation to former workers. 


Companies with retirement condition- 
ing programs utilize time, money, and 
talent to prepare the annuitant for his 
new life. Once retired, however, the 
success of his retirement lies completely 
in his own hands; and so does the return 
on the company’s investment. Since in- 
vestments should never be left to chance, 
and since a company’s retirement indoc- 
trination efforts are at best incomplete, a 
“follow-up” is a necessity. This requires 
a continuing relationship between the 
annuitant and the company. We shall 
now consider various alternatives in 
maintaining contact. 


Publications and Other Written Material 


Printed matter, in addition to being 
the least expensive, is also the most 
flexible, the most versatile, and the most 
acceptable medium for maintaining con- 
tact with annuitants. No matter where 
the annuitant is living, literature can 
reach him; it can convey the widest 
variety of information; and it is not an 
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imposition—he can ignore it if he 
chooses. A great variety of printed 
matter can be beamed his way, but the 
house organ is the medium which is 
most widely used. 


House Organs. These include papers, 
magazines, and reports which are nor- 
mally distributed to all active employees. 
Little expense or inconvenience is en- 
tailed in supplying copies to annuitants. 
Distribution is normally by mail. There 
is no guarantee that the annuitant will 
read such publications, of course, but ex- 
perience shows that readership among 
the retired group is very high. Interest 
is effectively aroused by news and feature 
stories of retired employees. In the 
author’s survey, 85 per cent of the 76 
companies said they supplied company 
publications to annuitants. 


Letters from Management. A more 


personal contact can be achieved through 


a letter to the individual, and this is 
sometimes used to express congratula- 
tions on a birthday or greetings at 
Christmas or other holidays. Letters ex- 
pressing sympathy at the time of a loss 
in the family are sometimes sent, but 
these, obviously, require extreme discre- 
tion. Handled with tact and good taste, 
however, they have been known to cre- 
ate a good will and loyalty relationship 
that money cannot buy. 

The IBM Corporation sends letters of 
friendly interest, if a retired employee or 
any member of his immediate family is 
seriously ill or hospitalized, expressing 
good wishes for their speedy recovery. 
McCormick and Company, Inc., sends a 
personal letter of appreciation for ser- 
vices rendered, about 30 days after re- 
tirement; it is signed by the president of 
the company and each member of the 
Senior Board of Directors. Of the com- 
panies surveyed by the author, 64 per 
cent send letters of congratulations, sym- 
pathy, or greeting, compared with 85 
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per cent who send publications. This 
would indicate that fewer employers feel 
that the personalized communication is 
worth the extra cost and effort. 


Other Correspondence. Other types of 
correspondence may emanate from a 
company without high management sig- 
nature. Annual questionnaires are used 
to check on the annuitant’s location, ad- 
justment, and well-being—a device which 
may serve a double purpose in evaluat- 
ing the success of the company’s pre-re- 
tirement practices by the annuitant’s cur- 
rent status, and in gatherirg news for 
house organs. 


The distribution of company calendars 
each year provides an opportunity for 
correspondence; a few firms.do this. To 
assure readership, some companies in- 
clude their correspondence in the pension 
check envelope. 


Other Literature. A survey by Socony- 
Vacuum noted that some companies send 
“all company and employee notices” to 
annuitants. However, not all such bulle- 
tins, announcements, and notices are in- 
teresting, and this practice may serve to 
dull the annuitant’s appetite for company 
correspondence. 


A few service or annuitants’ clubs are 
known to publish their own paper or 
magazine for distribution to pensioners. 
Some organizations issue an annual 
directory giving annuitants’ home ad- 
dresses. One company reported having a 
special semi-annual news letter for an- 
nuitants only. 


The Simmons Company reported an 
unusual activity: 


This year we had a company representative 
on his regular visit personally urge all our 
annuitants to write a letter to the company 
telling us how they spent their time, and 
describing their travels, hobbies, activities, 
health, etc. All such letters were reprinted, 
bound in a single volume, and mailed to all 
annuitants. The program was very well re- 
ceived and consideration is now being 
given to making this an annual event. 
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Social Participation 


In many companies, the employee 
group sponsors a wide variety of social 
activities and in some cases the em- 
ployees encourage annuitants to partici- 
pate in these activities whenever possible. 

Service Clubs. These clubs, already a 
widely accepted activity for long-term 
employees, frequently allow the continued 
membership of annuitants, with dues 
either reduced, paid for by the company, 
or waived. The latter procedure would 
probably be most effective in enhancing 
the prestige of those life members. 
Assessments for special events are some- 
times reduced or not required. 


Continued membership in these clubs 
provides a setting in which the annui- 
tant may prolong his association with 
somewhat younger persons. The rela- 
tionship is mutually beneficial. 

Many companies with large numbers 
of retired employees organize “Annui- 
tants’ Clubs.” These are located usually 
in the area of previous employment. 
However, the University of Chicago sur- 
vey reports that there are “informal asso- 
ciations of annuitants in preferred re- 
tirement locations, such as Miami and 
St. Petersburg, Florida.” 

Special Events. In many companies, 
annuitants are invited to outings, parties, 
and seasonal events. A few firms invite 
annuitants to all employee social func- 
tions. The IBM Corporation invites them 
to “special policy meetings to hear an- 
nouncements of direct interest to them.” 
The author’s survey showed that picnics 
and dinners were the most frequent social 
activities in approximately 40 per cent 
of the firms responding. Among the 
variety of other activities reported are: 


a. “Annual annuitant reunion dinner” 
b. “Christmas dinner invitation...” 
c. “Annual Christmas party...” 


d. “Dividend-Day celebrations; annual ath- 
letic dinner...” 
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e. “Old Timers night...” 

f. “Long Service Club annual dinner...” 

g. “Annuitants’ Club monthly meetings...” 

Hobby Shows. Employers encourage 
retired employees in their hobbies by 
holding hobby shows with prizes for out- 
standing exhibits. The first Pitney-Bowes 
Company hobby show featured paintings 
and sketches. Future shows will cover 
handicrafts and other areas. A few com- 
panies have “Hobby Outlet Stores” in 
which annuitant hobby products may be 
sold. 

Special Organizations. The Socony- 
Vacuum survey mentioned additional ac- 
tivities in some companies, such as con- 
tinuation of membership in music or dra- 
matic groups, or other activities at a 
substantial reduction or no cost. The 


IBM Corporation in its Outline of Re- 
tirement Plan says that “retired em- 
ployees may participate in the IBM 
Band, Orchestra, Men’s Glee Club, and 


Mixed Chorus.” 


Visiting Programs 


These programs work in two direc- 
tions—the employee can visit the com- 
pany, or a company representative can 
visit the employee. When the former 
takes place it may be a spontaneous 
move, or it may be the result of com- 
pany invitation. 

Invitations to the Plant. Regarding 
invitations, the University of Chicago 
survey says they may be issued from: 


...the personnel department or from the head 
of the pensioner’s former section—to come 
back for lunch, a tour of inspection, and 
general visiting with old friends. This seems 
to work well. It has the advantage of en- 
abling preliminary planning for the visit 
and of minimizing the unexpected visit at 
an awkward moment when fellow workers 
cannot take the time to talk things over. 


These visits may also have news value 
for the plant paper. 


Visits to the Home. The other type of 
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visit takes a company representative into 
the annuitant’s home. A growing num- 
ber of companies are instituting this 
practice. An Ebasco Services, Inc., re- 
port explains: 


These visits serve to prove the company’s 
continued interest in his welfare and it 
gives him an opportunity to discuss any 
problems he may have, to change life insur- 
ance beneficiaries, tax exemptions and re- 
lated matters. 


The frequency of visiting varies from 
company to company and the representa- 
tives who actually do the visiting are 
taken from a number of company 
sources. The IBM Corporation reports 
that their program “includes frequent 
visits to the employee by his manager 
as well as visits from representatives of 
the Personnel Department.” 

The U. S. Rubber Company has mem- 
bers of its Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment arrange to visit the annuitant on 
an average of twice a year. However, 
most companies report that visits are 
usually on an annual basis. 

The hiring of a “young” pensioner 
who maintains contact with other pen- 
sioners on a part-time basis was reported 
by one company. This representative 
“renders help when advisable.” 

Companies have sometimes adopted the 
practice of combining the visits with 
another function. One company men- 
tioned periodic personal delivery of house 
organs, while another mentioned regular 
scheduled delivery of pension checks in 
person by company nurses or investi- 
gators. 

Sometimes visiting programs may sim- 
ply spring up in a company. One very 
successful program grew from annual 
visits designed to collect information for 
the house organ. The visitors were so 
warmly received that the frequency and 
scope of visiting has been increased. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the companies 
surveyed by the author send official com- 
pany representatives to visit annuitants. 
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Health Maintenance Visits. These spe- 
cialized visits provide a “passport” to 
enter the annuitant’s home as a natural 
continuation of the plant health mainte- 
nance program. The plant doctor can 
visit to make examinations when the an- 
nuitant is unable to enter the plant. 
Usually the visiting nurse makes the 
periodic calls. The practice is infre- 
quent, however, being reported by only 
eight out of 76 companies. Some firms 
provide the service “on request,” another 
on “an individual basis,” and a _ third 
“occasionally.” 


Use of Company Facilities 


Certain firms encourage their annui- 
tants to continue contact with the com- 
pany by making it profitable or con- 
venient for them to do so. They do this 
by having specified company facilities 
and services made available to retired 
employees. 

Plant Entrance Rights. Retired em- 
ployees are sometimes given special 
badges or gate passes which allow them 
to enter the plant at their discretion, 
with the freedom of active employees. 
The privilege of using the employee club 
room, lounges, and library, in addition 
to viewing employee movies, usually goes 
along with the gate pass. Use of the 
company cafeteria at cost is widespread. 

A serious problem may arise, however, 
when passes are abused by annuitants 
who wander through the plant, visiting 
workers and interfering with production. 

Advisory Services. Counseling on the 
problems which arise in retirement fre- 


quently is offered to annuitants. It may ° 


be available both during visits to a re- 
tiree’s home and on a “spot need” basis 
in the plant. For example, McCormick 
& Company, Inc., says the annuitant will 
“continue to receive assistance with in- 
come tax returns.” This same firm will 
aid in planning a trip and checking 
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transportation, costs, etc. The U. S. 
Rubber Company urges pensioners to 
“feel free at all times to drop in for help 
or advice.” 


Continuing Benefits 


In addition to pension checks, annui- 
tants frequently receive extra financial 
assistance in the form of continued com- 
pany benefits, formal and_ informal. 
About 60 per cent of the companies in 
the author’s survey said they extended 
some employee benefits to annuitants. 
Practices include provisions for medical 
service, life insurance, and discounts on 
consumer goods. 

Medical Aid. Some of the participat- 
ing companies allowed access to the plant 
medical department and all its services 
and facilities. In most cases this was 
a part of the company’s “health main- 
tenance” program for employees after 
retirement. The Socony-Vacuum survey 
also indicated this practice of annuitant 
“medical service at company medical de- 
partments.” 

Other medical assistance stems from 
company sharing or absorption of the 
cost of hospitalization, surgical, or health 
insurance. McCormick & Company, Inc. 
absorbs full charges. The University of 
Chicago survey noted that most of their 
participating companies provided group 
employee plans covering hospital and 
surgery expenses, but found that only a 
few such companies continued these bene- 
fits after retirement. 

Group Life Insurance. Continued bene- 
fits include group life insurance. The 
treatment afforded annuitants in this re- 
spect was surveyed by Equitable Life 
in a questionnaire which inquired about 
(1) continuance of coverage, (2) reduc- 
tion of coverage, and (3) the procedure 
for reducing coverage. Responses from 
355 companies were summarized as 
follows: 


. 125 companies continue the full cov- 
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erage, while 120 companies reduce their 
coverages in a wide variety of ways and 
to many different amounts. The three most 
common means of reducing the insurance 
were to reduce the coverage to a fixed per- 
centage of the coverage held at retirement, 
to reduce it to a flat amount, and to reduce 
the coverage a certain percentage each year 
down to some minimum amount. 


Other Benefits. Companies participat- 
ing in the author’s survey reported vari- 
ous other employee benefits which are 
continued for annuitants. Included were 
employee stores, sales credit cards, dis- 
counts on company products, discount 
slips, and various stock purchase and 
ownership plans. 


Annuitant Financial Considerations 


Many companies render direct finan- 
cial assistance of one type or another to 
their annuitants in addition to the re- 
tirement pension. One reason for ren- 
dering assistance of this kind was ex- 
pressed by Socony-Vacuum: “It is 


questionable if the cause of good public 
relations is ever served by terminating 
an old service employee in the full know- 
ledge that his retirement income from all 
sources will not permit a subsistence level 


of living.” Let us consider now some 
of the more essential cash benefit pro- 
cedures. 

Pension Adjustments. Because of in- 
flation, many annuitants are unable to 
maintain a desirable standard of living 
on pensions which provide a fixed in- 
come. Increases in the amount of the 
pension check have been granted all 
across the board in many companies. 
The author’s survey disclosed that 21 of 
the 76 companies have done so. Most 
added that this was done only once, and 
many said it was not the result of any 
plan or policy. 

The Equitable Life survey determined 
that approximately 30 per cent of the 
responding companies “had found it nec- 
essary to supplement normal annuity pay- 
ments.” Many of these companies had 
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no set formula, but judged each case on 
such factors as need, health, and length 
and value of service. Companies indicat- 
ing no adjustment were felt to be either 
paying adequate benefits or unable to 
provide any additional assistance. Since 
many companies pay these benefits with- 
out funding and on a merit basis, it ap- 
pears that the supplementation is a tem- 
porary expedient awaiting increased So- 


cial Security payments or a deflationary 
trend. 


Money Grants. “Special financial aid 
in case of extreme emergencies” is re- 
ported as a post-retirement practice in 
the Socony-Vacuum survey. Based on 
individual consideration, this money is a 
grant authorized for a specific need. The 
New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center survey is quoted to illustrate the 
practice: 


The Retirement Board of a large corpora- 
tion, meeting recently for its weekly dis- 
cussion of old-age problems, was presented 
with the case of Mrs. X for consideration. 
An aged pensioner, Mrs. X, finding herself 
unable to cope with the-increasing cost of 
living, and at the same time “keeping up 
appearances,” made an obvious decision. As 
a result, her home became “run down,” and 
gradually deteriorated into an “eye-sore” to 
her neighbors and the community. 


An allowance, over and above Mrs. X’s 

monthly pension, was made, which would per- 

mit her to repair a broken-down porch, and 
give the house a much-needed coat of paint. 

Under this new policy the Company felt 

obligated to take care of its own, felt that 

its reputation would be endangered if one 
of its pensioners suffered a loss in com- 
munity prestige, through actual need. 

The case personified the new trend in 

human relations which business and industry 

have adopted in recent years, particularly 

since World War II. 

Medical Allowances. It was discovered 
by the University of Chicago study that 
in some firms, “when necessary, pensions 
are supplemented by special medical al- 
lowances, which are usually subject to 
periodic review by a management com- 
mittee.” It was mentioned that “taking 
part in decisions regarding supplemen- 
tary allowances for the ill pensioner” 
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sometimes comes within the scope of 
industrial health maintenance programs. 


Additional Services and Consideration 


The practices which fall into this broad 
category have either a prestige value or 
an indirect monetary concern. We shall 
consider first those which have least 
pecuniary value. 

Special Activities. At least one com- 
pany (IBM Corporation) allows pen- 
sioners to attend classes in the company 
educational program. The same firm 
grants an honorary life membership in 
the company country club with all em- 
ployee privileges. The Socony-Vacuum 
survey mentioned a special “Annuitants’ 
Clubroom” in the plant for visiting and 
relaxation. Other similar types of serv- 
ices and recognition exist. 

Employment Referrals. Special consid- 
eration is frequently given to the em- 
ployment of relatives of annuitants, or 
to persons recommended by them. In 
the author’s survey, approximately 43 
per cent of the responding companies 
acknowledged this procedure. Such hir- 
ing may be a financial aid in cases where 
the applicant contributes to the support 
of the annuitant. The company, too, 
benefits from such hiring (granted that 
properly qualified applicants are se- 
lected) because the applicant has addi- 
tional incentive to do well on the job. 

Gifts. Some companies provide sea- 
sonal gifts for their annuitants. These 
include Christmas baskets, Thanksgiving 
turkeys, etc., and cash bonuses. 

Annuitant Placement Services. Annui- 
tants who need or want additional income 
frequently seek employment in other com- 
panies. They are often aided in this 
search by their former employer. 

Of the 76 participants in the author’s 
survey, 31 reported having annuitant 
placement services. For example, the 
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General Electric Company in Pittsfield, 
Mass., through its Supervisor of Per- 
sonnel, has made contact with ‘personnel 
men in other industries which require 
labor for lighter jobs. The company 
booklet announces: 


At times there has been a waiting list of 
jobs open for the pensioners. 


. . many pensioners have been placed as 

stock clerks and maintenance men in fhe 
local department store and nearby General 
Hospital. 
A man’s abilities at landscaping or me- 
chanics may make him eligible to be a 
chauffeur or gardener for someone still in 
the employ of the Company. If the em- 
ployee desires, a memorandum announcing 
his availability can be circulated around the 
Works or an ad can be placed in the Works 
News. 


. @ pensioner with some special skill 
can be utilized as an outside contractor to 
do some special jobs for the company, such 
as painting signs or other work of that 
nature. 


A strange situation sometimes arises 
when a company acting as a placement 


agency for its pensioners finds employ- 
ment for them in competing firms which 
have no mandatory retirement age. Here 
the former employer apparently sub- 
sidizes a competitor’s employees. 

There is a growing tendency to hire 
older workers, according to the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Place- 
ment of pensioners by their companies 
may be facilitated if the trend continues. 
If it becomes really pronounced, how- 
ever, many employees may continue to 
work for their own firms after age 65. 

Consultant Employment. Another form 
of employment assistance is the practice 
of retaining annuitants in a consultant 
status after mandatory retirement. A 
few companies do this by hiring selected 
pensioners as instructors. Yet another 
practice is described in the University of 
Chicago survey: 

there are a few instances in which re- 
tired employees have grouped themselves 
together into separate companies after re- 


tirement, with varying amounts of assistance 
from their former employer, and these com- 
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panies have occasionally taken sub-contracts 
from the parent company. 


In the May, 1950, edition of the 
Rotarian, State Senator Thomas C. Des- 
mond of New York outlined the develop- 
ment and operation of a consulting engi- 
neering company made up entirely of 
retired persons. This independent com- 
pany has contracts for work with many 
of the companies for whom its employ ees 
previously worked. 


In other instances, companies place 
certain types of employees on a retainer 
basis to render a consultant service. The 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company of Chi- 
cago permits employees to work beyond 
normal retirement age of 65, requiring 
more lengthy leaves of absence each 
year, and reducing their pay each year. 
When the pension check would be greater 
than the pay check it becomes econom- 
ically wise to resign. 


Summary of Post-Retirement Activity 


Post-retirement 


programs are good 
business. 


This is particularly true in 


areas where employees live close by the _ 
plant, for audibly unhappy pensioners 


may discourage potential employees. 
Also, the good will of the community, of 
current employees, and of consumers can 
be damaged. 

Assistance provided by post-retirement 
contact with annuitants helps to insure 
the success of the company’s pre-retire- 
ment efforts. The continued contact also 
affords the company an opportunity to 
evaluate the effectiveness of its pre-retire- 
ment procedures. 


THE INTEREST OF UNIONS 


It would appear from this study that 
industry operates its retirement condi- 
tioning programs completely at its own 


discretion. However, management has 
not altogether a free rein in formulating 
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retirement policies and practices. Its 
scope may be even further restricted in 
coming years if union interest increases. 
The activities of unions in relation to. 
older persons are already numerous. 
They include seniority provisions, union 
burial benefits, pension funds, old age 
homes, regulations on part-time work, 
down-grading or transfers of aging 
workers, pressure for social security pro- 
tection, and opposition to compulsory re- 
tirement.? 


Unions have resisted mandatory retire- 
ment age policies “even when there is 
a pension program. Several strikes have 
centered about this issue.”* The issue 
relates to retirement conditioning in a 
number of ways. For example, the 
Ebasco survey quoted the views of a 
prominent union economist who believes 
that “the loss of employment when the 
employee is willing and able to continue 
working, and in all probability could 
not get another job, is the real cause of 
retirement shock.” Speaking specifically 
of retirement-conditioning programs, he 
vigorously announced that “such pro- 
grams are designed merely to prevent or 
hinder the growing movement to do away 
with compulsory retirement, as the speak- 
er’s union and other unions have been 
able to do.” We can see that manage- 
ment may have an educational job to 
do in making clear to employees and 
the union its reasons for conducting re- 
tirement conditioning and its justifica- 
tion of mandatory retirement age. 


Management already can show unions 
some concrete values of retirement con- 
ditioning for employees of firms which 
have a compulsory retirement age policy. 
The Conference Board Handbook of Pen- 


sions, for example, explained: 
p 


1 Abrams, A. J., “Unions and the Older Worker,” 
No Time to Grow Old, New York State Joint Leg- 
islative Committee on Problems of the Aging, 


a Barkin, Solomon, “Union Policies and the Older 
Worker,” The Aged and Society, Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, p. 82. 
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One of the greatest aids to an employee in 
preparing for his retirement is definite 
knowledge far in advance as to the date 
and definite knowledge of income avail- 
able after retirement. These are provided 
by a formal retirement program with a fixed 
retirement date. 


Wherever a compulsory retirement age 
policy might be abolished and these aids 
lost, therefore, conditioning efforts would 
become even more essential than they 
are now in promoting successful retire- 
ment. 

The author’s survey asked if unions 
participated in any of the company’s 
retirement preparation activities. Of the 
76 companies only five said yes, while 
49 said no. The others gave no answer 
or had no union. The role which unions 
may eventually play in retirement condi- 
tioning is debatable. Perhaps it could 
be one of mutually beneficial coopera- 
tion. Of particular significance, there- 
fore, is the statement of the late William 


Green, President of the AFL: 


Labor and management working together 
can aid in charting a rational course in the 
interest of our senior citizens. Counseling 
services for older workers, an enlightened 
attitude by management on the capabilities 
of older workers, and more liberal retire- 
ment plans will help. 


The conditioning activities in which 
unions are already engaged to some ex- 
tent were reported by one student of the 
subject :* 


. we find an increasing number of unions 
are awarding honorary or life membership 
to oldsters, giving dinners in honor of their 
veteran members, awarding special pins, 
keeping retired oldsters in touch ‘with the 
union, and arranging for union members to 
visit housebound oldsters. 


These activities are similar to standard 
industrial procedures. With both parties 
interested in the same product—a well- 
adjusted annuitant—a mutual program 
of assistance may well be developed in 
8 Abrams, A. J., “Unions and the Older Worker,” 


No Time to Grow Old, New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Problems of the Aging, p. 142. 
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the future for the benefit of the annui- 
tant. 


SUMMATION OF THE STUDY 


Now that we have seen the nature 
and extent of industrial retirement-con- 
ditioning activities, a number of ques- 
tions come to mind. One such question 
concerns the extent of use of the major 
practices reported in this study. 


Relative Usage of Procedures 


A composite tabulation of data was 
made from the author’s survey and 10 
other surveys in this field to determine 
the extent of use of retirement practices. 
The results showed that the following 
methods are most widely used, approxi- 
mately in the order listed: 

Plant entrance and visitor rights 


Reassignment of older workers to lighter 
work 


Company publications to annuitants 
Pre-retirement interviews 

Post-retirement counseling 

Post-retirement letters from the company 
Service clubs 

Celebration at retirement 

Pre-retirement health maintenance program 
Benefits extended into retirement 

Company visiting programs ' 
Company job placement service * 


Extent of Interest 


While some firms are very active in 
retirement preparation assistance, others 
may not even be interested. The extent 
of over-all industrial interest may be 
judged on a geographical basis. For ex- 
ample, the University of Chicago survey 
found that few specialized programs for 
older workers exist in the Southeast, 
South, Southwest, or on the West Coast. 
Far more activity exists along the East- 
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ern Seaboard, probably because of the 
concentration there of corporation head- 
quarters and industries employing skilled 
labor. An interest in retirement pro- 
grams was not extensive in specific sec- 
tors of the business and industrial world, 
although insurance companies are par- 
ticularly alert to activities affecting the 
aged. 


Is Industry on the Right Track? 


The Ford Times of September, 1950, 
stated, “We have thought of retirement 
as something negative and lonely, an 
end from which there are no beginnings. 
Far from being a dark and futile mark- 
ing of time, it appears .. . that retire- 
ment may be measured in years of crea- 
tive living, community activity, contribu- 
tion, participation, profitable avocation, 
the development of hobbies, and recrea- 
tion in which idleness and loneliness have 
no part.” It is this nature of the retire- 
ment phase of life that industry hopes 
to foster for its retired workers. 


Recent research indicates clearly that 
those companies which have adopted 


retirement conditioning programs are 
in an excellent position to provide 
older employees with valuable informa- 
tion and advice. A study conducted by 
Ohio University, which compared 544 
successful and problem older persons (all 
in the middle classes), revealed these ma- 
jor facts: (1) The successful persons of 
both sexes were not idle—they were either 
employed or pursuing useful activities, 
even if not for pay. (2) They were 
much more likely to have active social 
relationships. (3) They had many more 
abilities—such as in music, gardening, 
cooking, or handicrafts. (4) Of the suc- 
cessful group, 65 per cent or more had 
many and diversified interests. 


The authors of this comparison study 
conclude: 
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These last four findings would seem in 
striking support of current efforts to help 
old people find usefulness of some sort, to 
maintain or develop abilities of possible 
value to them, and in particular to retain or 
establish many and varied interests and 
social relationships. 


It is reasonable for us to conclude, there- 
fore, that industry is working in the 
right direction. 


The Outlook for the Future 


Is current retirement-conditioning as- 
sistance merely a commendable fad? The 
author asked the responding companies 
about their plans for future participa- 
tion in conditioning activities. Seventy- 
one of the companies replied as follows: 
Increase Decrease No Change 

32 0 39 

Here is the most significant single 
fact of the entire study—not one par- 
ticipating company planned a decrease, 
and of those reporting “no change” 
many added a qualification that the need 
would determine any changes. 


Conclusion 


We have been dealing with the scat- 
tered efforts of independently motivated 
companies which are showing interest in 
a new and growing area of employee re- 
lations. Quite often these efforts are 
original. In some instances, they are so 
new as to be unique with one firm or 
even a single plant of a firm. 

Little evaluation of these efforts has 
been attempted so far, for adequate ap- 
praisal procedures do not as yet exist. 
Evaluation will be difficult, no doubt, 
since the benefits of retirement pro- 
grams are often intangible. But careful 
and consistent appraisal of the effective- 
ness of these retirement practices is a 
necessary step for the future. 


For the present, experience has proved 
that most employees adjust more readily 
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to retirement if they learn to plan and 
prepare for it. It has been shown further 
that within the framework of a company- 
sponsored program, the employee is free 
to plot his own course in adjusting to 
retirement. 

There is already ample evidence to 
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those progressive companies which have 
undertaken retirement conditioning pro- 
grams are both well directed and well 
justified. In the final analysis, it remains 
certain that the current retirement-condi- 
tioning efforts of industry will assure 
better relations with employees, the com- 


support the belief that the efforts of munity, and the public. 


Facts on Employee Publications 


TODAY three out of four companies with assets of $5,000,000 and over have company 
publications, according to an address by Dr. Claude Robinson before the American 
Association of Industrial Editors. There are 6,000 company magazines for em- 
ployees, representing an investment by business of $100,000,000 and reaching some 
40,000,000 people. Moreover, surveys show that 85 per cent of employees read their 
company paper or magazine. Company publications seem to be more attractive to the 
employee than union publications, since the union paper harps on only one theme, 
while the company paper offers more variety in its editorial matter. 


In the interest of bettering employee morale, 99 per cent of company publica- 
tions run personal recognition stories; 90 per cent use recreation stories for this 
purpose; 90 per cent use department and division news; and 85 per cent use 
“personals.” 

In 1947, Dr. Robinson pointed out, only 57 per cent of company publications gave 
information to employees; today all of them do. Informative material includes articles 
on safety, profits, expansion and improvement, employee benefits, business outlook, 
the company’s role in the defense effort, company policies, and union-management 
news. Fifty per cent of all publications carry stories on the role of taxes and financial 
reports on the economics of business; 20 per cent give information on competition 
and profits. In giving information on national problems, 57 per cent of the publi- 
cations discuss the need for higher productivity, 40 per cent cover government 
controls, 32 per cent publish material on the duties of citizenship, and 31 per cent 
discuss inflation. 


Comprehensive Study of Older Workers’ Status Published by BLS 


ABSENTEEISM and injury-frequency rates are lower, on the average, for employees 
aged 45 or more than for their younger co-workers, according to a recent report 
of the Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. Yet even under wartime 
pressures industry has hesitated to employ the older worker until all other supplies 
of manpower have been exhausted. In the postwar years, especially, periods of 
unemployment have tended to produce severe repercussions on the status of workers 
aged 45 and over, a group which now constitutes over one-third of our labor force. 

Among the topics covered by the BLS bulletin, Employment and Economic Status 
of Older Men and Women, are the sources and sizes of income for the aged popula- 
tion, public and private pension and retirement programs, and the job experience 
to be found among older workers. Copies of the publication are available, at 30 
cents each, from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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